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The achievement of Robbins IV 


A broken treaty with the State? 


The fourth broad objective of uni- financial interest in the early univer- 
versity development since 1945 was sides allowed them to develop re- 
to establish a new relationship with markably autonomous forms of gov- 
lay society. The Robbins committee eminent, which have been main- 
had no doubt about the solemn tained even though the state has be- 
obligation of universities to contri- come the only serious source of in- 
bute to a broader mission of cuhiva- come for most univeraities. * 
tion that simply educating students to ...„ . . .. , 

fulfill socio-economic roles after gra- ,| J? c h f ' n 

duadon and advancing the frontiers 1 et *l c * ntur y tbe s * ate an ^ the 
of knowledge. The committee’s be “ me d,, es, 

fourth objective of higher education eve £ ^ #I J be / dld no * recognize 
was ‘’the transmission of a common „ ot ^ r s SU PP°*: The keys to he 
culture and common standards of- ^crcsshil consolidatUm of the 
citizenship". It was the responsibility acaderajc k profession in Britain can 
nf hlohnr p<i., ra fin n in perhaps be found m the two factors 


and social habit upon which a heal- 
thy society depends”. 

But in die course of the 1950s and 


ces, which was reinforced by the 
pragmatism of the British intellectual 
tradition, not only meant that the 


dui in uie course oi me ivous ana ; — , v 

1960s this ' traditional view of the [ orn ? of knowledge being produced 
university’s obligation to sustain high "V lhe nineteenth-century university 
culture was modified In two impor- w ® re n 9 l s ? en as at all dangerous or 
tant respects. The first was the grow 


were not seen as at all dangerous or 
subversive but as an essential support 


tant respects. The first was the grow- f UD versive nur as an essential support 
ing self-confidence of the academic for a ” industrial i zinc society. In the 
profession. The nhrnse “dnnnish twentieth century this letter aspect 
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profession. The phrase “donnish twe 9 tielh century this letter aspect 
dominion” is A. H. Halsey’s and it received even greater emphasis be- 
accurately and eloquently evokes the cause of the growing Importance 

^ wer that the academic profession a ! tached scientific knowledge of all 
Britain came to enjoy after 1945 * md8 » ^ t0 lts technical application, 
and especially during the 1960s. Yet ?? state had a growing Incentive to 
this outcome would have been diffl- B” e . a growing subsidy to such an 
cult to predict in the middle of the obvio usly beneficial activity, 
nineteenth century when the de- . This heightened appreciation of 
ShHFIA .fiL& WSJ*. ern university the potential .contribution of higher 
Universities were established by ereaseir stale in- 

lay society even if they were later to third of university income came from 
come under the commanding' influ-, state grants and by. 1951 two-thirds 

financial insecurity which Inhibited autonomy of the universities hut 
to eariy or easy consolidation of the rather to enhwalt. FoS eranti 
few ^ln P r r0feS5 '? n be “ UK on, » a not oa 'y Introduced an ’alternative 
offered “ U J1. be “V™ of income to industrial sub- 


based on the ability of the universi- 
ties to satisfy the scientific and man- 
power demands of both the state and 
of industry. It had been established 
with the acquiescence of rather than 
in opposition to lay society. In no 
sense did it represent a successfully 
contested claim to stand aside, either 
as the critic or conscience of 
bourgeois society or as the guardian 
of high culture in the face of mass 
society. 

This new relationship that de- 
veloped between universities and 
society after 1945, the fourth objec- 
tive of university development, nad 
two prominent features. First, the 
universities not only accepted but 
welcomed the view that they should 
be, in Flexner’s phrase, “an express- 
ion of the age”. Far from discourag- 
ing public expectations of their util- 
ity, they encouraged them. But, 
second, the academic profession be- 
lieved that it possessed the authority 
and the expertise to control the 
terms on which these very welcome 
exchanges should take place. 

This final objective, the moulding 
of a new relationship between the 
universities and lay society, has been 
discussed last week within the con- 
text of the growth of a research 
culture. The broad pattern is clear. 
In intrinsic terms universities became 


ber of university institutions was 
doubtedly a considerable acfefeft ' 
ment. But it was also a controfcjL' 
achievement in the sense that fe- 
effects were carefully contained. - 

The development of the 
ties stopped short of that ufei 
beyond which fundamental qntsijs 
would have had to be asked Act; 
the purposes of university cducatict)' . 
It was precisely because the Robbs 
achievement, so impressive quat» 
lively, was comparatively wh 
qualitatively that the binary a& 
and the polytechnics became im 
able. 

But if a lot less happened fat fk 
“public life" of the universities das 
appeared in the middle of the to 
long expansion of the 1960s ad 
1970s, a lot more happened b i 
“private life" than many supposed i 
the time. Universities abandwi ■ 
their traditional commitment to tb 
can be called elitist pedagogy, h 
teaching the decline or the imtja- 
tive disciplines of the past contW 
and the specialization of disdpttw , 


was accelerated by the grown on 
strong research culture. 

So the broad picture of RoN* 
that emerges 20 years later Is oeej 
confused achievement and brio* 


SM 01 ’ more autonomous. Lay participation nostalgia. The achieveraefll fc * 
« in^ their government declined still assailable but certainly some (J*p 


nfforuM . iUu T wu ‘« uc ““‘w income lo industrial sub- 

wsrdSi ^Jj and - pr ? 5 fl , r, y re - a,d 7 - but "ko encouraged industjl to 
S ^ Cl 5 a ? d uni y° ndti « i re- redouble its support for higher 

steals 


8 f subservient to Industrie 


'Die second, modification to the 
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Lctttrs on research students’ , * 


v...»uuura ^ ana Cambridge had the' IT.C- :.7 TZj L S" re,au °nsnip 
social eminence and so independence IJ JFOFu, the , mucl ? c,oser 
^ Pursue the mqre elevated roles of SSESS25^*-^S , th . e ' wnhrorelly with 
scholarship and pedagogy, For the r ? e j L° social issues, seemed at 
r«U. wa, •■u*,fuF sc ffi apd .Kh ««= !ha 

ideal training. As In the rest of &?Su h !L < 5oSu h Tor 

Europe and .the United States the ! ??? flnd 19d0s public 

theoretical sciences grew put of the practical utility of 

practical- sciences rather, than -the JJ™ unities increased. A large part 
other way round - artillerymen be- I ho . nc W emhusjasro for 

mmhdmaticlans and iater physi- JJf aad ,echnol °8y' Universities 
fcta W >n S J b *? k t0 .^iUe^meo. adrae • SL™ pwjducera^oT nearly aU the 
would add, in the- nuclear age). Su “ ? nd j a I? 001 P art o{ {be tech- 

two 1 special factors in- ™*MShr y b ? ca |I ,e lhe focus 
tetuiflad foe practical bias of the. f * M W P°bUc attention, 
early modern university. The first ' At the same time Robbins’ “back- 
S Pragmatism of the British F ound of culture and social habit” 
infellwtual tradition; the second the *° r wh * cb universities bore a trioar- 
fortjhat Urtiyersities^'althbugh spoh-, tlto responslbility with the spools 
^•w by-the atatey weire not »n2n* li ¥^ the finely: ^dtfrweht 'a’-sodS 
by lhe ** ie add;' the e«®nt 

^ir teochers were not as fn so many bostwr British, society accented 

countries CTVii servants,. . jbeereation of ^edterSSity 

*9 the, nineteenth- centtiry.t>oth : bo cornea^ legitimate aricj OVerriX 

; dist»uraged thel con- ; iS^ 1 !; ^ e * the unlveriities 

Profes-'- to ada Pt fo ffiis new 

&&& had,. the • . ■ • , • •••;-,• 

L The .pragmatism pf. Ju« as the late Victorian unhm^i: 

^d B ti£ ! !?y «®fy 




"HU ciupi] 

iftiversity' had 
eation df grfcat 


It is interesting to note that the 
i. representation .of lay,, interests , is 
• much less adequate in the constitu- 
“°. ns ,°I the new universities estab- 
f d unn8 the 1960s than it had 
2?"*“ S® ca j e of the civic univeni- 
jj® , 1 ^ ,tab |i* h cd i> a century earlier. No 
doubt this devaluation of the lay 
" “ nive relties merely rep- 
resented the increased status of the 
' profession which no longer 

MW itself as so dependent on the 
opinions of those outside the unlver- 

*i e LJ# C0 ? C0,t some would ar 8 ue in 

the light of more recent events. 

But that is only half the story. In 
intrinsic terms universities may have 
become more autonomous; in extrin- 
sic terms they have become more 
engaged In or dependent on the 
practical world. In fact equal weight 
needs to j be given to both engage- 
ment and dependence. The second 
nas been overemphasized at the ex- 
pense of the ftrst. ■ 

•JJWs growing dependence, 
wwqh appears so negative and in- 
I2 l S , fy. t 9 ®*®y in the universities, 
has to be balanced by -their increas- 
ing engagement in .lay affairs, which 
was mort positive and ftsentialfy 
voluntary. Indeed the dcvpldpment 
of many technology subjects and 
many OF . the applied social sciences 
' in AW® second 

Sh^fil h £ y S f? !, ® t forred-on die 
pnfyenjity .fa the,. State.. but offered’ 

- wllmgly. . ilio whole process of ex- 
pahsionlp the ,1960s and 1970s b 
. only romprehensibie in terms of the 
growihg. engagement of the unlverti- 

, ; The satrie pattern oan be observed 
n research, It is misleading to claim 
ih at the growing enthusiasm for ap- . 
plied as.onpwed to pure research.:--, 
and even for Lord Rothschild’s cos- 
tpmer- com raCtor principle , camfc eh- • 
toty.ftom Wd. ’uSvmity. 
Tj® re.cent-. : debate within .the social 
giencCs .abput whether, the Social : : 


uaaoutiuig uui wituuii/ ovh— — vp 

went wrong: liberal higher j-tetjjf . 
was not reestaoiisoea in i«ras 
were satisfactory in the post* 
world; there was some modest urn 
ment towards the development da 
intelligentsia based on a stronger* 
search culture; and the treaty w 
tween the state and the univrrs* 
first established after thf firf l w® 
war and massively endorsed sraSj 
second showed signs of 
down. 

Yet these disappointments co * 
easily be defined as the Idww 
pains of readjustment «r *• 
growth. Where Robbins f alJe y , I 
Because the committee was ifpr 
swim against a tide of deep 
in intellectual life, and the W?* 
economy, and in post-war »w- 
To label these as ‘‘mistakes 
profoundly naive, because it or 1 
that they could have been a 
. The abiding impression of W*®" 
looking back over 20 years » ■ 
freshness and an integrity- tww 
from being exhausted are ^ 
more than ever in the doa y®’’ 
the 1980s. In Adam Bede 
Eliot writes nostalgically of 
Methodism, a lingering a fejJS 
from the time when Wesley p? 
fellow-labourer fed on the W J 
haw? of the Cornwall hedges^ 
exhausting limbs .and lungs P5 
rying a divine message to the P 0 ?. 

. ,-She.iopnfinues; V’-.kW 

- That after-glow 1 , his JoBfJ ^ 
away: ancj the picture we Z 
. to make of. Methodism fe > 

' agination is not an aD1 P hil Se S 


tiuwu Oi ruugu row 
hearted women drank in a 
is, fob possible that to som^Jg 
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^ipape Reaaarch! Council wai right 
to Teorganizeits subordinate commlt- 
i?f° bl em 8 ind is^ues 


up! -dingy streets, sleek-. 
. sponging preachers and hy 


jargon elements whp 

arded as an exhaustive ah 
Methodism In many w|| 


m-.Was ngw.- ; • quartew. • '• -■ • •' . 

late reraraitr v fie next wordl in Aiton 
l8 j.^vf-^ ucs “that would be a pjty”. So 

nk. hlohlioht.. _i ;.i5’ the VIC* 1 




Supplement 

Doomed colleges 
are given two 
weeks to appeal 

by John O’Leary north, and to put more resources into 

Some half dozen colleges were this part-time and sub-degree work. The 

_ r : aT£_. *L. A .I1 L I 


September2, 1 
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for a redistribution of places in the tion i 
public sector. A number of other but it 
colleges concentrating on rion-adv- »un 
ancea work are recommended to lose Mi 
their higher education courses but the 1 
would not be in danger of closure. woul 
Among those whose future is in plan 
doubt in Nonington College, near isstil 
Dover, which narrowly escaped the thefi 
axe in the teacher training cuts im- recof 
posed by the last Labour Government, shou 
Mr Stanley Beaumont, the principal, exert 


tion are being kept secret by the NAB, 
but It is understood that no polytechnic 
is under threat. 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the NAB board, said this week: “It 
would be a mistake to think that the 
plan constitutes NAB’s advice. There 
is still a long way to go and this is just 
the first step. In any case, I think we all 
recognize that this planning exercise 
should be seen as the first round in such 
exercises and, if the first step is in the 



Mr Stanley Beaumont, the principal, exercises and, if the first step is in the 
said that he was still informing staff of tight direction, which I think it is, I 
the NAB warning and would be meet- shall be satisfied.” 
hig Kent education officials before The overall plan allows for 256,000 
making any comment. students, a 5.8 per cent increase on 

The college lost its teacher education 1982/83 , with the total for the advanced 
courses in cuts orderod in 1977, but has 1 further education pool remaining 


continued with drama and physical almost constant at £560.6m. This 
education courses validated by the would mean the loss of between 5,000 
University of Kent. The county sup- and 10,000 new places next year, 
ported Nonington ’s case for survival as although the large numbers of students 
its only predominantly higher educa- going on to second and third years of 
tion institution. courses accounts for the increased 


The NAB plan also suggests that 
Hertfordshire College . of Higher 
Education should be merged with 
Hatfield Polytechnic. 

Both colleges are the victims of 


ts that to: 


xlie projections are likely to be 
reworked before thp NAB board meets 
to discuss the plan next month because 


polytechnics and colleges. However, 
Mr John Bevan, the NAB secretary, 
said thBt a favourable response, from 
Sir Keith would not remove the need 
for closures completely. 

Of more than 200 institutions direct- 
ly involved in the NAB exercise, 92 


have been notifi 

the number of places by more than 10 
per cent in one or mom ot their 
academic programmes. • 

The biggest changes are in the 
humanities, which would be expected 
to cut new enrolments by 12 per cent 
next year, and in computer studies, 


Both colleges are the victims of Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
the secretariat's attempt to steer provi- Education and Science, is expected to 
sion away from the south-east of find some additional money to main- 
England towards East Anglia and the tain access and preserve standards in 


or compulsory purchase to allow Aston 
University science park to go ahead 
with a 24-acre oxpansion plan. 

The firms are all well-established 
and between them employ up to 300 
people. Thev have pledged to fight the 
proposals which are now likely to go to 
a public Inquiry, 

*, The plans are for a high technology 
development including a research in- 
stitute, industrial and residential build- 
ings and social amenities such as a 
public house, a wine bar, a restaurant, 
a bank and shops. 

The site is partly owned by Birming- 
ham City Council but is mafnly owned ; 
by the businesses. It is a quarter of a 




later phase of the science park - the 
first phase opened last month. 

The science park is run by Birming- 
ham Technology Ltd, a company com- 
prising Lloyds Bank, the university and 
the city. Last week the city council's 
planning committee, on the advice of 
city planning officers, gave the scheme 
outline planning approval, despite the 
objections. 

The council will now try to "negoti- 
ate out” the objectors and there may be 
financial aid from the council's econo- 
mic development council, or it will 
seek compulsory purchase orders. 

The firms involved include Emes( 
Newton Ltd, a. chemical distributive 


the Greater Midlands Co-operative 
Society, which has offices, accounts 
branch and a funeral service; Ansell's 
Properties, which has three 'public 
bouses; Derrington and Sons, a buil- 
ders’ merchants; and the Birmingham, 
Post & Mail oarage. 


Mr Peter Burrows, the managing 
director of Ernest Newton Ltd said 
that too much land was being allocated 
for the science park. "We have a lot of 


"We were given permission for a 
new office block two years ago and e 
have just put that up and spent a lot of 


which are in line for an increase of 23 
per cent. 

The balance is also expected to alter 
in both the mode and level of courses in 
the public sector. The plan includes an 
increase of 6.000 places on sub-degTee 
courses and boosts part-time numbers 
; by 7 per. cent over two years. Most of 
, the now places will come outside the 
polytechnics, slnce.it was tha colleges 
ana Institutes which put in “bids” in 
these areas. • . 

Leader, back pajfec 
Letters, page 23 


rm, with 

local customers, and we don't know 
where they would relocate a chemical 
firm." 

The Co-op said some of its business 
had been in the area for 50 years mid 
they had spent agreat deal of money on 
refurbishing. Their 'objection was 
based on the expense and disruption. 

Mr Julian Ingleby, development 
manager of Birmingham Technology 
Lid , said: “The area Is ripe for develop- 
ment. I see that there Is the difficulty of 
displacing either families or industry In 
redevelopment. The onus is on the city 
to provide alternative accommodation. 
We are not in the business of. putting 
pepple. out of work." • 
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by Paul Flather 

A special fund is being set up at 
. Cambridge University, to ensure that 
leading American ahemisU are not put 
off from researching there because of 
low British salnries, ■ 

’ Academics and union officials hfcve 
! become Increasingly worried about the 
effects of grovring safety differentials 
on joint international research. A 
tortured academic ,at. Harvard Uni- 
versity is currently, paid about $50.00Q 
(£33,000) a year. A professor in Britain > 
receives £20,300 a, year on average, 
wiile roost lecturfcrs .receive £13,000- 
£i4.Q0o. ■ . ■; ' •••• 

The Herschel Smjth Fellowship 
'Fund will allow a leadingUS chemistry, 

: researcher to , spend one, fo I wo years 
working with trip British, chemists in ‘ 
foe Cambridge laboratories, y/hlch 
/.ftayfc jopg enjoyed a 1 world-wide i«pu- 
-talkm. 

: . The • fond is' being created with, a 
^00,P^(^M*0Q0)endowmeht|from 

•. -A./ ■' L.v. i : •; ' 


Dr Herschel Smith, a renowned chem- 
ist hnd former Cambridge graduate, 
who did seminal work on synthetic 
steroids. He earned his money from 
holding master patents for what -be- 
came popular contraceptive pills. 

Professor r; A. Raphael, head of 
foe university department of organic 
and Inorganic chemistry, said senior 
US academics had not been coming to 
Cambridge for extensive periods of 
research Tor at least 10 years. '• 

"One reason we feel has been that 
the rate of payment we can offer here Is 
rather' low by US standards. This is' 
compounded by the cost ©Hiving which.: 
la also generally higher," hq.seid- 
' He claimed there was always a queue 
of “good people” wanting to spend 
time in, research; but foey cgine for 
short period* and could not get; flil}y 
Involved. -Recent US Visitors included, 
Profestor Roald Hoffmann of 'Cornell 
University, i a Nobel Priz£ , Wlnper;' 
Professor: Mike Cava of Pennsyivanlh 
Unfversityi and Professor G. Stork or 


Columbia University. 

"We feel this will be a channel for us to 


contact?." 

The, fund still needs final approval 
but it already has: the support: of the 
; university general: board. It hopes to: 
i advertise a post next year, for work pn 
!;• one ' of : the major interests ar Cam*- 
bridge, the organic synthesis of com* 
plex compounds.; • 

; Professor Raphael said there was ^ 
j '.'general gift feeling” irt foe university 
mat British' salaries; were now on the 
low, compared .Worldwide, Mr . John 
•! Akker, deputy general secretary of foe 
Association oL University Teachers, 

: said; this point! was. made frequently to. 
iCfov^romeitt minJ^tprs.-:.' . •' 
r ^We 'nrh- npt surorited Gpfojiridgo. : 
academic® have 'decided to set iip this 
. fund. ‘What isaVrisk the growing salary 
different ialsls htferhailonal coiTabora-. 1 
, tion in researth." ; : ■ " v . + -■ !. ’ . 
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ARC may 
move out 
of town 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Headquarters staff of the Agricultural 
Research Council, already faced with 
budget cuts and probable redundan- 
cies, may have to move out of Ixmdon 
to keep their jobs. Swindon, Reading 
and Meneyslue arc three of six options 
analysed in a consultants* report on 
location of the ARC office now before 
the council. 

The other three options are the 
London Docklands, which shares a 
host of government incentive schemes 
with Merseyside, a site in outer Lon- 
don, and staying in the existing offices 
In Qreat Portland Street. 

Two reports this year have com- 
mented on the expense of maintaining 
the ARC’S 160-strong administrative 
staff in central London. But the report 
commissioned by the council found 
that none of the other options arc 
significantly cheaper in the slum term. 

Both the Joint Consultative Orga- 
nization, which advises the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and the House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on Agriculture 
have recommended a unifiedadtninis- 
tration for the agricultural research 
now run by the ARC and foe ministry, 
bused outside London. 

• The Government's response to these 
more sweeping recommendations is 
likely to overtake the ARC’S discus- 
sion of Us own offices. However, the 
council considered the consultants’ 
report in June and Intends to come to a 
decision In October. 

A move to Swindon would bring the 
ARC closer to the Science and En- 
gineering and Natural Environment 
Research Councils. Reading, roughly 
mid-way between the two, is a centre of 
agricultural research and policy-mak- 
ing. If the ARC docs leave London, 
only the Medical Research Council and 
the much smaller Social Science Re- 
search Council would be left there.. 

Hardly a drain 
on resources 

The drain of biotechnologists 
from Britain Is nearer to a trickle than o 
flood. Preliminary results from, foe 
’’brain-drain” study uhder way at foe 
■ Institute of Manpower Studies at Sus- 
sex University suggest that- loss of 
researcher^ ta overseas laboratories 
will hot seriopsly hamper expansion of 
British biotechnology. 

Tlie IMS team have identified more 
than 100 British-trained biotechnolog- 
Ists who haw gone to work abroad in 
the last five years or so. The Informa- 
tion comb . in . response ■ to press - 
anhouheemente aqd advertisements. . 

: Nearly two thirds of the emlgrarits 
have already replied to a follow-up 
Questionnaire to; find out why they left 
fli ‘ 


scientists Wpo have left for good,. ■’ 

■ ■ The IMS estimates the totat pool of 


trained researchers', should be enough 
to meet likely demand from industry. 
The Royal Society estlmdied last year 
that’l.OOO new postgraduate students 
in biofothiiplogy.would be needed over 
foe next. 10 ybarsj and the Sussex teant 
is also putting together a : survey of 
future heed which is likely to, produce 
similar, figiirts, ,=■ '• 






News in Brief 

Permanent 
contract deal 

Further education lecturers in 
Lotlnan region who work more than 
a week may soon be 
to , Permanent contracts. 
Lot man s education committee was 
poised this week to approve proposals 
for permanent part time contracts for 
school and funner education staff. 

Mr David Semple, Lothian's direc- 
tor of education, said details about 
contracts still had to be worked out 
but staff would be able to consult their 
professional associations before 
accepting. He stressed (hat the new 
scheme did not mean the end of 
temporary part time contracts, but that I 
the two systems would run together. I 


Scientists tread carefully 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science wants to try 
to measure the rale of advance across 
i the range of scien tiflc disciplines. But a 
meeting towards the end of its annual 
conference in Brighton last week 
showed that there was a long way to go 
to find agreed methods of measure- 
ment. 

The first fruit of the association's 
scheme to develop “science audits” is a 
paper by Sir Bruce Williams and Mr 
Ted Butler of the Technical Change 
Centre, but this Is a compilation of 
existing statistics on research and de- 
velopment spending with little com- 
mentary. 

_.yj» others before them, Butler and 
Williams murid (hat information on 
research and development in Britain 
was inadequate and “most of what 


Mr Keir Bloomer, depute general SSL £ ,mes lale -' The 8moun * of 
secretary of the Educational Institute ,n '°™ aflo . n on university research 
of Scotland, said (he union welcomed i n parl fcular, l hey regarded 

Lothian’s initiative. But he warned: sl , naI! • though they 

"It’s no use if what’s being protected is 5U {j8 est ®. d ,bat an increase in the prop- 
lecturers’ status and the authority can ?' r , ofl, n»vereity staff doing research 
turn round and reduce their hours anv S?! ‘ 1,ne mi 8 ht have affs ^ overall staff 
time it likes. We’d want a contract that - 

gives the same kind of protection given „u The meeting was held m the 
to ordinary full time staff." 81 absence of both the authors. At it, Sir 

Geoffrey Allen, chairman of the asso- 
ciatlon s committee on science audit, 
n . , askcd bow the work should be de- 

KUSSian archive* vetoped. Comments from the various 
. . t , W11VC ® sections were generally in favour of 


lecturers’ status nnd the authority can 
turn found and reduce their hours any 
time et likes. We’d want a contract that 
gives the same kind of protection riven 
to ordinary full time staff. " 


n , »ow me WOK Should be de 

KUSSian archives vc !° ped - Comments from the variou: 

, 1 aA sections were generally in favour o 

Archives of one of (he architects of the P. urs ulna the idea, but most insisted or 
rallvn^ system which led to the victory the need for a study in greater depth 
of the Bofshevfks in the Russian revofu- fokipe account of differences between 
Won are to be catalogued by Leeds “‘sciplines, numbers of researchers 
'If 32 ’?* 6 ® ranl ™* the ■*£. f he cost of research in different 
Uyerhulrae Trust Is to finance a pro- subjects. 

ject by the university's Russian archive response to suggestions that the 
to catalogue collections of Professor ? lud y “> far was concerned with cash 
SEP J’ LomonossofT (1876-1952) •oputs mto research at the expense of 
and bis wife Ratosa (1888-1973.) measuring outputs, Sir Geoffrey said: 

Prnjvnnn, r — ' - V y ou , wan t to address priorities and 

f hataE? if TJ 08 *?* r *8«rded as where the money ought to be moved to 

aj*"?. p°^. <"« have « 



THETJMES HIGHER EDUC ATION SUPPLY ! 

A change 
of style 

predicted 

by Patricia Snntinelli f 
Important changes in • * 
tween schools and fiirtlier 
colleges will take plare 2f re fe 

i n n e iri^? nJcal 5 cati0na > EC 
Initiative, according to a <W 

Lodge report published thisJ? 

The report is written by mTL 
Haxby, formerly of the 
Services Commission, whkhffl 
the scheme wh ch starts this iwcri! 
describes the background to ifc J; 
Idiot projects and raghUghts song 
the implications likely to irisefrSi 
increased emphasis on tedmialBt' 
vocational education. * 

It points out that a coabW 
structure in 14-18 education*’ 
closer integration with xfcofc" 
colleges will mein that coGem i# 
have increasingly to take intoW 
what has been achieved in the stall 
. “This will be necessarybccaustial* 
in schools will bear much more (to 
on. what they have tradition* sf 
garded as their area of respcasM, 


* G ”? y: ■ ,dea ,f “™* h i» available" 

theTi n S fa® id f 1 i u \ ™ st inaisted oh mean fhe ac[ L befcot tS? ^ ***** T Uld be roundin ^ a « d 
the need for 8 study in greater depth. Sir Geoffrrv «niri® toget * l ®£; improving the existing global figures 

SSn^ 0Unt of J Sfferences between would ronsWthe Technicri 8*2 ^P aratin 8 numbers for individual 


^“J ave * bridged Ihe transition from 


-S.-.-= 8 f =5 assswas -Si-szr: 

opSS 

ssmwssSss 

ffsgssrssssM ™^ icy “ UnhatSu ” 1 

idea if there is enough money avail- ^-«-^*S arcb councils* and Two Sussex reseawh«rc 


and intelligent University, 
councils* and Two Su 


^5 ** ln . ^ clT * 1 „ Dr Tony Vickers of the Medical 

^ iKwe Research Council said: -^ere's an 
8 ^ im3ss af for abundance of money; probably too 
Transport. He left Russia fn 1926. much, going into biotechnology at the 


Up and up British plea Demand ami, 

3^ r ,'„ h,, , l 5'j t a8ha jp ,1 “ inS “ i 'i»ii over plan to , Iiailu dLLe11 

vocational further education courses , oviryi j 

^H^TJ th c ,a, f?i rottlshomc e scra P tenure trflnsport StllQ 

statistics. The Scottish Education De- »-*.■ .. . r 

partmeiu’s statistical bulletin reports ttn *venity teachera have pro: Rasing demand from employers for 

that student enrolments In full time SSkV?? P r ° v,nc *al government of 8 r »duates trained In transport studies is 

oIan B 7 ft iSSVT b,a in ^ anada ab °ut ^LVit^ Qn for ref “ ellin 8 a debate about 
26,000 m 1982, an increase of 26 per P Ians to a bo! is h tenure. whether or not there should be more 

cent on the 1981 figures. The nrnwth In a hard-hittino letter m. ni— undergraduate courses in the HetH 


debate with research roundh-S 
learned societies.' 1 

M He hoped the BA could act as 
pump-pnmers” for work which would 
be taken further by others and felt the 
Msodation should aim to have a work-; 
ing document within two years. The 


and expertise," the report saw. 

According to the author, ibtw : 
of examinations offered in scbodnU 
| widen and colleges will need tosh:' 

I to higher transfer levels. 

“Basically the coherence ofstaf 
college links will depend uponiH 
understanding of their respective bs„ 
separate roles in contributing to cob 
sive vocational programmes. [_• 

The report adds that if nioaesdlf* 
links are to be established betra! 
schools and colleges, assessments 
terns must be sufficiently depenba' . 
to establish and maintain their crf‘. 
bility. 

“More than one of the pilot proja*! . 


two aussex researchers recently 
won a small contract from the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils for a 
similar study, but the BA’s eventual 

ffiKiSF more amb,ti °us than 
ABRtTs policy, research budget per- 


Demand accelerates for 
transport studies 

^^. a £ ^ ®i e 1 r ^ la ‘? d f r o,1, employers for tween those who , 


? n tbe Hgures. The growth 

3 ensneering, business .MFinrai secretary of the r ' L ,t' reacni . undergraduate decrees hr p n r u- , — '* B ‘ sai * 

Md professional subjects. of University Teachers, a f e °“ ered by AstonlJnlveraity fllaS inoham a ,e ^ urer at fi Jnn- 

The figures also' show that in 1982 . B ^ nnett l the f| n F and operations), Loughborough mlmto r U of f? d a c °mmittee 

around ft, 000 sfudenft ^ Z™T T °, f Bl i IHsh Columbia: '‘It is University and University of Wafc 5 T the Organization of 

advanced level courses, with more than anStnll t V , as o " of univqrsity auton: Ju^Uite °I Science and Technology generallv he Studies ' 80111 

half attending full time S!I ° m V t0 “ek to reject tenure by legisla- (management) and . ' PIvmoufb Snal? h favou rcd more under- 
increase Irj Ml t ^ans when the Implicrifom, not ™yt«hrUc (shipping!, with K IS C ° UrSes ' 

mbnts of 8 per cent for the second / US i l ^°i r British Columbia, but for 0 .*her institutions incmdlng the univer^ to -Tb e , demand from students is cer- 
cort^cutiveyearr Sec0tld leacha « fa a- free sociere, or Bradford, T5S52ST fti5 y there * a J! d the MSc course “as 

• - . cojS? be so much damaged". .. ' Salford, Southampt on h T Y ei ? difficul f and very much 

■ I Jbc state aovertimerit is planning to .J^ ei and Sheffield, offering N^Scs q uan tit a tivem nature. But therein a v be 

XTT TC 1_ _. cut student fldbv 40 ber-e^> R..I tw ” nn ® M . cs - a new problem If 


whether or riot there should be 


In a bard-hitting lettei:, Ms Diana u ^ er « radu «e courses in the field. 
1; a ™3 c K» goncraT secretary of the At present, undergraduate dee 
■Association of University Tennhp.rc am onered bv Aston i lnlv#>r«iti; h 


L«?.*iIL t !i 0se who the subject as a 
S2 W“!° tB *' on " t0 a mathema- 
25 dvi1 engineering first degree, 

^ ho fccl the demfi nc5 on 
. MSc students are already too great. 


pSSE 


increase 


S'* 1 purses, with more than 

M • m 5 ; ' This w as- an 
■yi™!* time advanced enrol- 
or 8 per cent far rhn 


f ° r ,he *“«« 


■More titan one ot the pilot proa, 
has drawn attention to tne usewaj 
of a nationally based system 
ment to allow for transfer, ercdirt! 
thiness and comparability," Ihe np* - 
says. 

Another outcome of the Dates 1 
may be a move away from rift* 
based curricula, os a more mo» ' 
structure becomes established. » • 
report points out this may led* ■ 
changes in the current erantlnw.; 
structure particularly in the lalet«P3 : 

1 of 14-18 programmes. j • 

But .the concept of negotia ted tafy , 
ing. as proposed by several srns®f s' 
which alio.ws a “pick-yourjj- 
approach to modules Is den»*JV ; - 
more appropriate for college* t»L 
schools and more suitable for part-J®. 
mature students than those (in e$»[ ( ; ; 
lished full-time programmes. j; 

The report also stresses the pte% . : 
ity of an increasing number tfjjf;!. 
time students in colleges. It s®* • 
that students who have oeen refiw»| : / 
modular curricula will see swpjg ; 




graduate * uiioer- nme siuaents in colleges. « *vr 

8 . . C0U, “ S - that students who have wm 

f nmiy fr° m 'todents is cer- modular curricula will see shorty 

MSc “torse has programmes as both accessibk ® 
oiunSfaH?^ difficul f and very muoh manageable. 

aS U DrobffiT^^ B *?^ erema y be fa addition it points out the 

SB iob e "h^ H ed not ever y°ne extensive staff trrining in both 
can nna jobs, hesaid. and colleges and for more ptgj 

involvement of the career* w® 


volume' of subi^.^^M 

{™ ns H rt addles increasingly difficult eranta 0 far r Jc 0n 7 J 3 the shorta Se Of 
for students to manage as a one-year StU u Cnts which has. led 

MSc. j ^ increasing numbers of for eign stu- 

fTrnntrviw* i_ ■ dents winning places nr nvtiriae a • 


iployers and trade unionists to** 
re tne success of the scheme 


rion»s Easier ,982 

Artih the 


impact 


if/';'. 


■;v rr TO V diit sturipni bMKiiSa u!! ? s, Piani)ing to oaenng MScs. BnauTn^M ture ' tfiere m «y be In addition it points out the m 

-/WS-BTOb tenure in the unKm^ a^Veld? vo 

the Union of stu- ty jj gf. }™ s P° r l studios increasingly difficult grante°for MS 0 ”? J 3 the shorta 8e of involvement of the careen »* 

, ‘ PuHce fof tui curb ^hidents to manage as aone-yea ¥£ students which has. led employers and trade unionists to* 

! den^wfanlno^^h 618 of lorel 8n stu- sure tfie success of the scheme 

■•■ < SgPS?af gfessa Arat^aEied't. 

• •• ®SiSF^4SW5: S^«8S : ■■•Zr^SSyS£StSr m : ttESStSSlJS study in Britain 

traits psgsgii -^sssssss- 

vfi»i(j«ss®E ■* 

. - in De. . deveiope^ by^the TechiSde 


Correcitioii 


has - had 8,300: 

f1hto3tfl'ofl l 280 


;."V y. 

iH: 'i.'i-Ml 

•..-t Aj .,.1 - v 




kJnd-of 


uy a sisier uommqn wealth coun- mg recruitmehf of transohri stiiAve Dr Luis^ -WiUiam«.m .T Z 1 00 Bntlsh Council nas 

j must.be particularly Concerned stud «itK theqost of transDorttri both Uhlverrity Coliete 8 !!SiiSJS CtUre j al ' Dev sdieme t0 enable more^A' 

Asa? '-ssSSBSiHS? 

debate owr comtei talk be- 

■ = v. ••• More.tfian a dozen universities 

college^ ip England, Scotland 
Wales a vd participating in the 
hicarion scheme. Tr 
bring fn others, as t* 1 


iipip 


DIK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.9.83 


Concern as language applications drop 

k.. o ..... ... 8 - 


by Patricia Santindli were some 30 fewer applications 

s.ssrM'M alp saa’*!® ^" rcester ColleBc of H,eher 

teachers according to the latest ffgures rourses havl dme-W 865 >S CE the graduate registv ‘ 8 York ;B. 5 hopBurton College. B ever- 

released by the clearing house. lo« topped by over 50 on -T . " y ' . fay. Harper Adams College, Newport. 

The figures show that applications Tfaf*?* Ke2 ln!5 ^nstiiuUons held by Sir Shropshire; Lancashire College of 

for both BEd and postgraduate certifi- re I]!j figures for BEd courses also ^ ff"*!?. of ? ,a, e for Agriculture and HorticuUure. Prlston; 

cate of education couTses in French, S continuing decline in ap- whhfa thlmLa ^ vocational schools Royal Agncultura! College, Cirences- 

German, Spanish and other modem Sf? 0 ? l °- cbemist ty and physics, E i s - h n,ng of an EEC re B u!a ‘ AKL^c! e ' H , ayne L Colle ^ e - Newton 
languages have dropped substantially ■ physical education. The decline " Abbot; Shut, lewonh Agricultural Col- 

with tne biggest decrease being for I?. ,s partly due to prospective , F° r teacher training, voluntary col- Bl gg]e*wade; Welsh Agricultural 
French PGCE courses. students being discouraged because ,e ? es are: Bis hop Grosseteste, Lin- , 1 )?* e *. Aberystwyth; Welsh College 

According to the clearing house and i pplicatJO , n ^ w « re too high and too Sl , Paul and St Mary, Chel- * Horticulture, Mold; and WriltTe 

graduate registry this is caused bv two ap P*y ,n 8 for new courses in sport tonham; King Alfred's College, Win- Agricultural College, Chelmsford, 

factors: the general continuing decline Shld,es - ■ chester; U Sainte Unl on, South- ,M us ' ca n d drama colleges arc: Guil- 

in the study of modem languages and Bl « overall aplicotions to BEd ampton ; Newman College. Birming- ffiJJ f ch ?ol of Music and Drama; 
the lack Of courses parfculfrly in courses were up, particu^rfy in ^mat^ V Co,,e 8 e ' La n«ste?; ^“Bnitonl College of Speech and 

German, all of which could lead to a En 8 1,sh and craft, design and technolo- JS? Co ^8 e i Carmarthen; Westhill B T S ' dc . u P- R oyal Academy of 
shortage of teachers. gy. with the majority Tpplv^ or S° ege ’ E «nninghani; Westminster mS£* t^S don, B Rl W, Col,ege of i 

French PGCE applications have P n mary courses showing tlfit themw- Pfe’ ?u? r ?* a J? Wesl Suss “ £°> a '. Norlhe ™ Col-, 

dr ° pped b y 150 from i, 21 6 to 1,074, sage that this is the growth sector has Institu le of Higher Education. gS B &i“ a I “5S ,cr : T i ln M 


shortage of teachers. gy.. with the majority applying ft 

French PGCE applications have pnma jy courses showing (hat the m& 
dr ° pped by 150 from 1,216 to 1,074. “8®« h « *his is the growth sector fa 
although twice as many women applied nna *ly percolated through to student* 

£fa£'5& s^sSE S 

y ■ PGCE courses there The major decrease was In applica 
by Paul Flather 

Sociology courses at the Polytechnic of] Arf 
North London have been completely ■!&, 

cleared of charges of Marxist bias after 

a top-level inauiry by the Council fort 
National Academic Awards. Jk' t, ' 

A report made public this week says i ^ *Wv 

the sociology courses have a good ^1 

record under Mr Noel Parry, the ^ 

present head of department, and “the 

allegations cannot be substantiated". ] ' W'-'. a 

The allegations were made in Febru-j , . M 

ary by a former member of staff, and 1 1. Yn 

sent to both Sir Denis Rooke, chair* • 

? 1an ? f l ? e CNAA, and Sir Keith 

roseph, the Secretary of State for The Gandhi connection: Bath Unjve 

E *f aUon - . , perauadedSIrRichardAttenboroue 

The report has been accepted by the lit t: Ethel Maint 1872 - 19Si last wl 

SJlrLyJ di ^ u i ssed with slr Kwf- Mairet met Gandhi on his visit to Em 
The CNAA said it was now up to the hand spinning, weavinn and vpoaS! 
minister to decide if further action was “ gl eaving and vegetab 

needed. The inquiry was headed by Dr /"I j ^ a 

Jack Earls deputy director of Sheffield lirflQUfltG 
Polytechnic and Dr Arnold Goldman, ^ uuut * lt UUtlJ 
assfrtant chief officer at the CNAA. fJ 0 „ rAG 11¥1 QnQ * 
The report does suggest important UIJ dS£uU 

improvements that could be made to A ° 

speed up procedures dealing with such Thirteen per cent of new university 
complaints. Mr Parry said the reporL graduates in 1982 were unemployed, 
was a “complete vindication" of sociol- lbe tliird rise in three years, but they 
ogy teaching at the polytechnic. sdl1 found it easier to get jobs than 

other new entrants to the labour 
market. 

ITm0Mi*bi 'll 1 pubUshed by the Unl- 

iFPWmL ' versuies r StatislicaI Record, show con- 

siderable differences in subjects. Un 
Tg employment rates were highest for 

. ft tillsiT 5 ^ graduates In philosophy (36 per cent), 

y /U. rS== V { -v archaeology (27), zoology (25), geolo- 
/ tBKS ai !f Sovemment ancT pubfic admi- 

) rEW «=V?7# VL. \ nlstra on f24). botanv wwfafam. 


But overall aplications to BEd ampt °n; Newman College, Birming- Sl a 'i 5 C| M usic , a £ d 

courses were up, particularly in maths SS n: i S ^. artin Lancaster; ^°^ En i 1 P, rd College of Speech and 

English and craft, design and technolo- College, Carmarthen; Westhill T S ’ d ^ up; R °y al , Academy of 

gy., with the majority app!yina%or S° ege ’ B'rmmghani; Westminster i^^ d<>n, n Ro y a J. ^?' le ge of L 

pnmary courses snowing that the* mea F°i e8e ’ and Wesl Sussex tS?' ^f L 2? d ^ n; 5py“Nonheni Col-, 

sage that this is thcShrectOThM Institl,,e of H| 8 h « Education. J Manchester; Trinjtyl 

finally pcreolatad though to student,. ..M ^'aina d inatitutions arc Avaty wJhfcSlle^of Vbrie mi Dran!!!'' 

Applications to PGCE courses were Normal oSleim"B«h^SS* . 0,hera lisled are: Architectural i 

down generally by some 2.75 per cent er SucSon- HSS^^ n High ; A^atfon School of Architecture 
oyer fast year, but still far higher than 5 gingham College of Food and 

the number of places available. The Mason Orileoe ^ CnmhHS'SSSSf ?° mcsllc Arts; Cambourne School of 

SSJPSa Wcr k for 60111565 ln sh^ cSS» dfSESeJ ‘eaSw ^ neS V S°^ a,li Hertfordshire Cbl- 

CTYr nnri ‘ d “t homc ec0n0mics . North wS Colleccof ISSSSSl! c 8 °i.j of D ¥ u,,dl J n 8l London College of 
CDT and general pnmary. d 0 U- r_., n.!S5^..u f 5 duca *fanj Fashion; London College of Printinn* 

The major decrease was in aoplica- in nr i D S West Mid- . London College of Furniture: M«-?’ 


' Scottish 
doubts 
lover YTS 

j by Olga Wojtas 
■ Scottish Correspondent 

Scotland's further education unions 
are gravely concerned about the future 
of the Youth Training Scheme, which 
begins this week. 

Mr Arthur Houston, further educa- 
tiori officer of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, said the union was unhap- 
py about health and safety control, 
quality control and young people's 
expenses. r 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion had made totally inadequate 
health and safely arrangements, he 
raid, and it must demand a safely 


College 


Higher 

M MP attacks 
research 
contracts 


® a * h University’s Crafts Study Centre 

mB EB3B3S3E8& 

hand spinning, weaving and vegetable dyeing in India with him. 

Graduate unemployment 
figures up again 


The customer-contractor principle in- 
troduced by Lord Rothschild has re- 
duced the quality of Government fi- 
nanced research, according to Mr Tam 
Dalvell MP, the former Labour 
spokesman on science and technology. 

Mr Dalyell opposed the idea that 
Mme research councils should rely on 
departmental contracts for part of their, 
income when it was first suggested ini 
1971. ln a book to be published next' 
Monday, he writes: "The result has! 
been even worse than 1 expected". He 
argues that the Rothschild principle. 


n»i5T 

SCHOOL*. 


Nearly 60 per cent of home gradu- 
ates went into either industry or com- 
merce, both up, with the largest rises in 
engineering and allied Industries (14 
per cent), banking, insurance and 
finance (16) and other commerce (9). 
But numbers joining oil. mlntac anrl 


currently the subject of a review by Sir 
Ronfad Mason for the Advisory Board • 
for the Research Councils, has in- 
creased red tape and lowered morale 
Weaver’s among scientists because of the trend 
iJnBath. ‘ to short-term contracts, 
rival of “There is not much evidente from 
the past 10 years to suggest that the 
— customer-contractor system has im- 

S roved the quality of Government- i 
nanced research’’, he adds. “The 
brutal fact is that (he opposite has 
happened, in addition to so much time, 
and money being spent on unnecessary- 
administration.^ 

imegradu- Elsewhere in the book, he argues 
try or com- that cuts in public spending mean that 
gest rises in Britain needs n science policy where 
qstries (14 once the country could do without. He 

nmu s nnu, sn (.Mb.!.. I i • ■ . 


allied companies fell by 16 per cent. 

Central government took 13 per cent 
more home graduates compared with 
the previous year and there was a 10 
per cent increase in the number work- 
ing in schools, 




kfl uc fh. 
: K* f W 


ewv W 

briMth ? *' 


cy and law graduates were believed to 
be unemployed. - 

In 1981/2 home graduates rose by 4 
per cent and' in the last few years the 
number of women has increased at a 
faster rate than men. So they now 
comprise 40 per cent of the total 
compared with 37 per cent in 1976/77. 
The number of overseas graduates fell 
by 3 per cent, the first fell for yeare. 

There were substantial rises, greater 
than 8 per cent, in numbers ofhoine 


rent were unemployed, the highest 
figure for some years. There was a 9 
per cent and 20 per cpnt fell in 
employment in schools and uhiversities 
respectively, but.B 12 per rent increase 
in those joining further education 
establishments. 


being denied the opportunity of taking 
up courses, and then careers, in science 
and technology", 

A coherent science policy must be 
part of any attempt to solve pressing, 
social problems. Mr Dalyell believes. 
He backs the call of the House of Lords 
Select Committee on Science and 
Technology and others for a minister 
for science. : 

A science policy for Britain , by Tam 
Dalyell, Longman, pri ce £5,95, 

Making waves ~ 


red through lack of supervision, and 
the next highest number through 
trainees* lack of skill." 

Travelling expenses for trainees 
were inadeaquate, Mr Houston said, 
but the union was also concerned Hint 
many organizations were requiring 
trainees to buy their own tools. These 
should be supplied under the MSC 
capital equipment grant. 

Both the ElSanathc Scottish Furth- 
er Education Association have criti- 
wed the quality control of the YTS. 
The MSC proposal to have one quality 
tospector for ihe whole of Scotland, 
which is likely to hqve about 2,000 
schemes, Mr Houston said. 

"The MSC will be relying principally 
on spot checks or telephone calls. 
Imagine them ringing up, 'Arc you 
running a good scheme? 'Oh yes, it’s 
first class*. 

The director of the MSC in Scotland, 
Mr Peter Mackay, speaking at a con- 
ference in Jordanhill College of Educa- 
tion, said it was absolute nonsence that 
there would be only one quality asssur- 
ance consultant, although he did not 
say how many there would be. 

At the same conference, Mr Allan 
Stewart, Scottish Office minister for 
■mdustry and education, described the 
YTS as “a marvellous, unprecedented 
opportunity." 

"Time spent in the Youth Training 
Scheme will not betime'wasted^even u 
it does hot lead immediately to em- 
ployment,” he said. “Trainees emerg- 
ing from the scheme will be better 
potential employees and many will go 
straight into employment, although 
unfortunately many may have to wait 
for a job." 

But isdme Scottish YTS schemes 
are to be withdrawn because of union 
objections that trainees will not have 
permanent employment. Several en- 
gineering firms in the east of Scotland 
are having to pull because branches of 
the Amalgamated Union of Engineer- 
ing Workers will not cooperate. 

Local branches feel that trainees 
.should be given the same opportunities 
as apprentices, with a mini mum wage 


of £31.30 instead df the MSC payment 
of £25. But ono major engineering 
firm, Ferranti in Edinburgh, has said 
trainees will bo paid £49, the appren- 
tice wage, / 


7 \vX er mh V l ohm J e Student broadcasters fear (lint campus 

Two First Destinations of University radio stations will be blotted out by 

Rfldi0 GwoUpe. the pirate station 

r£ir?IfhLm C 1 rifim? 2S* wh ch has resum ° d transmissions from ' 
Cheltenham , GL5Q 1JW. Pnfce £9,50. a converted Icelandic trawler off the 
9 The median starting salary for ii .Kent coast. f . •. i. 

graduate entering thenianufaCturing They have appealed to the Home. 


1 ■*>!*= instate K ft nssuu 

Sfih!m?SL/ engi "f erlx, Si biology, industry is £6,350 and for those in other 
mathemati^remputer scimee, p^- . employment £6,050. according , to a 
JJSf» and German. There were survey carried out by the Standing 

Tails rn ClVil enumPAHmy 7nnlnmj en/4 -t 1 / -a ’ . “ 


Cheltenham, GL50 1JW. Prite £9,50. 
• The median starting salary for ii 


fFV cart ^5 u ‘ by tne Sfeqdjng broadcasts. Thirteen out or 2D campus' 
architecture.^ engqieeri: ng, zoology and Conference of Employers of Gradu- 'radios, broadcast .bir the .wavelength 


architecture. 
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ooine for, some against Younger’s plan for tertiary shake-un 

‘ S“‘ ,lsh Cou "? llfM T“‘ , »ryEdu e .- educatipn ooilege in the ores, . ■ dltor.' and" offc|Sl s ".ui 


sunrm^ r ’ L an f ^ as this week- both . . tfon, 

^PPQ_fted and attacked for ms plans In 


In a letter tq Mr Youiii 


educatipn college in the area. . ■ cillofe and officfels 'thls week? 

' It b .understood that .Bell's staff ' .Yoddy Mr , Younger . Was to visit 
have been angered by these remarks, - Leith Nautical ..'College, which he 
Jell. remains, upder, rnteiids to transfer central control to 
W» inpfr advanced' :Ld)hian Rdgrohnl Council, .The colleae 
transferred to cpn-- Is completely pppbsed to the move. 
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NUS plans 
new grants 
campaign 

by David Jobbins 

,Caders are taping (heir dc- 

H 1 iSSK" 9“*? StU£fent award * for 

S/hSS 5 ; cHdem - JC year in ,i,e f(| ce of 
Sing d I,SIrarrUs on education 

n claim, to be announced in 
October as the opening shot in the 
National Union if Student” gram! 
campaign, is expected to follow closely 
the mnovatory pattern established last 

The NUS executive was eager to 
rally ns 1... million members around a 
clearly Identifiable aim of £5 a week 
extra on the main rate of grant instead 
of a percentage. The union also sought 
?. *■ L a .?'$ ek minimum and n £9.000 
threshold for parental income before 
grants are reduced. 

Faced with (he determination 


ministers to keep as tight 
possible on non-cash-l imbed 


of 

L1 , r a rein as 

. .. jnon-cash-limited spending, 
they, failed to win more than a 4 per 
cent increase on the main rate. There 
was noapparent movement on the idea 
or a minimum award and the increase 
m the parental threshold, to £8.000 
was attributable more to the pressure 
fn>m anxious Conservative backben- 
chers. m a pre-election period. 

This year NUS will be able to draw 
C,,c ( results of Its £50,000 study of 

wK'iffi?" 1 ®, an< / ^^‘“8 patterns 
when it fixes us claim. The survey’s 

conclusions are likely to have most 
se,t mg a figure for the "fiat 

with mo« the main rateof grant, 
MMudS? f ll ) e . atfiumenl withfn the 
2" centring on whether it 
would, be more effective to express the 
amount in weekly or termiy figures 
£wr ,n ? ,S thal most s,u dents gauge 
J™l£ I ] COn,e and «Pehditureov« 
academic terms, while a weekly figure 

aettK? iK “ pU ^ ,ic relati °" s devi^ in 
geuing the case over to the general 
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the aid of anil, 100 gran JnZ S 1 t0 . tlle w»h 
National Student Ihcalra Company Sr^' on ° n - The 


Stcrnhefjn’s satire Die Hose. 


a production of 


jy„ 0!nen face tougher battle 
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Historians set up 
invisible college 


Lord Thomas has also called for 
more patriotic history teaching 


by Paul Flather 

A new social history centre based in ----- lcacmnE m 

Oxford is to be launched this autumn to schools, placing Britain at the centre of 
promote changes in history teaching {he picture more in the style of French 
and to act as an "mvisib e college* history leaching. He wants immigrants 
supporting historians in the face of to be given a sense of the cou ™fihev 
economic and ideological attack. live in. y ,ne “ 

The manifesto of the History Work- ** ' 
shop Centre for Social History says 

against allowing the state ’to “dictate 
what history we shall study. 


‘the status and purpose of history, as of 
other liberal studies, is being jeopar- 
dized today by cuts in higher educa- 
tion." 

The economic effect has been 


Professor Hill, reacting to the state 
S . has sa,d . everything in the 
Bntish democratic tradition has been 


W ^ ffecM °, Ver H he Mt fW0 years include 

Women students are having, greater 1 ® nd mec hanical engineering, 

difficulty than men in finding a uni- ^ ' natl “’ computer science, com- 
rsityplace, according to the Univer- “SSES"* ° f h* 010 ^ 1 and physical 
tea Central Council on Arimiuinnc sc, ences, geography and some arts 


More room 

tetH 1 ^Piained by | to park than \ 

meets the eye j 


5hic changes; in' fact the 


The new centre hopes to promote an 
. ... . — M approach of “total" history, breaking 

virtual block on recruitment of young d pwn disciplinary barriers: It aims to 
scholars, while ideologically education change the direction of historv 
is being turned into a commodity, the teaching, and to unite academic histo 
manifesto says. “The subject and a nans in the arts, the media subjects 
whole generation of potential histo- theatre and literature, publish nam 
nans are now at risk.* phlets and organize meetings P 

The centre's work is bound to fuel Mr Raphael Samuel, a lecturer at 
the growing national debate about ” , - 1 

teaching "British history”. It is being 
backed by a large group of well known 
academics including Keith Thomas, 

Christopher Hill, Stuart Hall, A. H. 

Halsey, Joan Thirsk, Barbara Taylor, 

Joseph Needham, Eric Hobsbawm, 

Raymond Williams and Charles Webs- 
ter, director of the Wellcome Trust 
history of medjcine unit. 

,fpp e its first major conferences 
will look at Ihe question of patriotism, 
both as an issue of the day and as a 
reaction to recent statements on his- 
tory teaching by Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary or State for Education, and 
Lord Thomas, the Conservative histo- 


tn these age 


versityplace, according to ihe\jniver- HE" 1 of biological and physTral 
sitms Central Council on Admissions scien u S es > . geography and some aits 8 . 

They also confirm what many stu- M^ a A tl0n courses - swSisTn tht f 80 £* en substantial hu ~ 

dents are now finding out for them- Pn H& CA says that also appears that ri p? P L^ 0ns ,^ m whlch home !? y . Jon ^ rney 

Sss. SSUMKS 

dates, bpt reduction of. 17 Mr cent nt?™ 8 ' *hkh UCCAsays means that SteJEShS? ?’ Vor M*w»^ and Humber- 

UCCA has also listed th~ most 


JiiSf 1 ? f °j a ™iP ,d| um grant 

SgSWtMfim 

W«k 1 el rn^hV h * r ? ,on of 00 a 

dieted iJi! r on Pre- ‘■■wuoare*. ~ ,u “ ,lu ■ P«ce man men'. 

Youth TraTnLih. ° W ^, 8 P al f t0 „J? U ! 5 0me acceptances were lower bv ,; D fc e candid L ates also tend to be 

““ lo ^J Suborn °2 e ^?km Ce So there 'Sre^fhe^lSlf f ^ ^ 

StowSSTnd SL^SSSJ-JE ^ 


(from’ 1^,766 to 
candidates. 


dents who may receive no state aid at 

ni ,^^ leaders are less optimistic ab- 

roii S S7 ng in< L rea » In the parental 
2PSf»» threshold IhisyeaVthanin 
Prelection period. They foil 
ma y feel under less ^of an 

assifM^h^* 

J, Although plans for wide-ranelnir 
lhe i yi ^”? bf student trav^ 
Snt S? b ° rted by the election 

SSmSaafErsa"**' 1 - 

They fear that 


place difHCUit tban overseas 10 Hnd a 


candidates, between 1978/ 
82 there wm a 26 per cent increase in 
-olds and a 22 per cent increase 


ST’ £p y, o C f a the 


are 

list, 


. „The figures also show that between ■ ,£ ear ' olds an 
^l^-'ryjubieatahowedan 

™mF CA ? ys: , In s P ite of the hope In 
JJJIJ 5S ai J* n of a " Increase in admis- 

isritain is second to West 


increse in A level score that is. 

s of grades were higher. There 
n ,. m k. a P P® 1 " “"I Increase in the 

.r Sr Lei P paS. 9ChleVlng ,eMl 

Subjects showing the biggest leaps In 


S3££w®si 

fflfflS? 0 *"]* are at the bottom 
and architecture does not get on the 


tSiBi; P** 11 '' system' o£ indf- 
^ 0 mS ^ r eXf,0n?es Incurred!' 

M*P cp ^ ,,, * i '*t* <0 southing 

■Qraduateis..on foaq, 
to small c npaijdes 


Germany in trai^ng stakes 


progmmmosofft^ a°nd WafiSar? ^th e B |o« h du,trial n « laisi! 1*» - 

i 1 jBfsassa Ss 

electricians, and building, craft sWor- theoretical papeis and 

^"Britain arebetween a halflnda tests qualify. **** md 

■ intrd of corresponding numbers in ®dtain the authors dBteri 
^rmany. eritafa also traiw atout ! towards 

■ fe,® oa M bas rain'roduced praclical 
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Keporturges - 
settingup 
of centres 

Regiormr centres for education and 
i JS2P .8 d 9 ve topment should be estab- " v ‘ “ llc,,uuu “ ou ' 

Ushcd to ensure coordination of «*«■«. rannagement problems of a 
H*! 0 ? 1 * a Coun cil for Educational It could even place such ipj! 

Technology report urges this week - on rcnUJ Income that the Ian*?* 

taAire, Hertford, hire, Nortottand 

,3 th 59“ ncil s would decide rxjlicv 

SS&'sasassfi 


parks In the north of Engiaad mwl 
this week that there was mote in;, 
successful science park tban acobdki; 
of attractive buildings near thecanffti 
Charles Monck and N{ck Sefldk*!. 
the national small business coribtH !■ 
at Durham University thatslridki^ >■. 
under way for English Industrial eiW j 
In Newcastle-upon-Tyne and at Y«* ■ 
University. Both are examlnlni kj , 
feasibility of high-technology dfffl» : 
meats - linked to the one unJ^tnUjll^ 
York and also aimed at Iraruftrai j 
technology from all the higher edi- 
tion Institutions around Neweadkb*' 
small firms. J 

From these and other stntUa 
existing schemes, they warned ofJJJ. 
dangers of relying on the 
power of high-class buildings tofgjJY 
ate a successful development. Bol®? j 
were vital as a focus for campas^j 
exploitation of technology, and KfJ (. ; 
the outside world Identify Ihe j 

institution’s commercial cenlre. .(V 
“Once a university has Us ww j 
ence park, the motivation b 
enhanced for it to get its ad 
with respect to linkages with Ind W 
Property was expensive toda!p>*] 
build, however, and the cost. 
distract attention from the morel*® 


nan Hugh Thomas. 

Sir Keith commenting on proposed 
criteria for 16-plus examinations in 
™ st .°7* f“ d “°ne of the aims of 
studying history is to understand the 
development of shared values which 

a distinctive feature of British popular literature. The patriotism (Mn- 
society and culture.” Terence is in March. 


Mr Raphae 

Ruskin College, Oxford, one of the 
centre's trustees hopes it will act as an 
invisible college supporting historians 
at all levels, scholars, as well 
part-timers and enthusiasts. 

“We are very concerned about the 
haemhorrage of young historians 
forced to go abroad to get jobs. We 
want to go beyond a defensive re- 
sponse to cuts and expand the ambition 
of historical scholarship,” he said. 

Professor Hall said the creation of 
the centre was another sign of the 
general politicization now occurring. 
People involved in history have to 
become more responsible about how it 
is used as a background to current 
political debates.” 

The centre’s first activity will be a 
workshop on the origins of the Nation- 
al Health Service for 


for health workers 
next January, followed by workshops 
on nineteenth-century liberalism and 


Libraries told to help jobless 


Public libraries are urged to publicize agencies 
and expand their educational guidance 8 


and advice 
ployed 
Ihe ‘ ' 


H«a* the facilities for the unem- , «*«*ihe auuuiu m- 

'ed in a key policy statement from J*® 1 5 e ]P ta golfing back to 
Library Association this week. ni }?T% J°bs, setting up a busf- 

The statement points out that many f ° r 9 nd " l 8 suitable 

of the groups affected bv SJg ^ 

young peopl'e^ethnfo minor- , ^ no [ her tasic Wghlighied by the LA. 
disabled and unskilled. 18 toejmprovement of public aware- 
fore particular efforts are ness ab , out the facts and background to 
needed to shown them the help, advice SSS5IIESKI2? ,t * ,n ^ udm 9 the . massive 
and information available to them ?i,I S ^ r ^ y i‘ n 1 ° goner- 

through the public library service and £ '££SttFf fittE !tl s 
through other types of libraries." the 
association says. 

It stresses that the 'expansion of 
guidance and advice to help the unem- 
ployed retrain and find jobs should be 
earned out in cooperation with other 

Overseas news> 

Nuclear data 
plan slammed 


“Guidance and advice should 


ment are 
example 
ities, the 
“TTierefore 


-Of — r-.» u,.ea L| US WP Q r. I *w*mu UlMrtiic ui« uw — ; — .11 

Too report js . based on a nroiect not worry about getting the & 

- 1 kind of tenants, 

It was dear from science P**j 
other countries, especially the ujj 
States, that successful academic*** 
rial links d^d not Just happen 
once a scheme was launched, 
Money hqd to he found 
ment, marketing and promotw, . 




vyuiuuuees and their dctivIHps 


well as property Investment' 

• All this would be hard 
commercial terms, and Seg «.5 
Monck foresaw a growing tre* 1 " 
multiple sponsorship bywe*[^ 

and 


s- Tezrssss 

Computer • growth 

Nges a tWO-tf^ 352 ^ 1 * Wf* SnnnflnrE ore both* 


iiiuiiijvj'. cpuiiipsed df offlcflit' nr ■ Is.set.to focredscthe (honey Jt P U,5 P. 


on Individuals, the family and the 
community. 

Libraries should also help unem- 
ployed people and their families to 
Secure the welfare rights to which they 
afe.entitled and assist them to make 
creative use of their time. 



David Bromley, senior lecturer In ex- 
pressive arts at Brciton Hall College, Is 
appearing In a one-man show next week 
at llie Edinburgh Festival Fringe. He 
originally devised the show, “Won’t 
Get Fooled Again”, for a group of Inter 
Arts students at the college as part of 
their course. 

It Is a monologue about the world ora 
socially deprived and rebellious adoles- 
cent, and draws on events from David 
Bromley's own schooldays. He will also 
've a performance on October 7 at the 
Beds Fringe Festival. 


Unions divided over 
Youth Training Scheme 


by David Jobbins 

TUC delegates face a stark choice next 
week between reconsidering the extent 
or trade union support for the Man- 
power Services Commission or seeking 
detailed improvements in the Youth 
Training Scheme. 

Efforts to reach a consensus between 
all the trade unions which had submit- 
ted motions and amendments for de- 
bate in Blackpool have reached dead- 
lock. The impasse was reached as 
another 40 trainee places wilh a local 
authority were lost because of trade 
union demands for "the rate for the 
job”. 

Leicestershire County Council was 
prepared to top up the £2S-a-week 
allowance by £7.49 to bring it to £32.49 
- the highesr trainees can earn without 
becoming liable to national insurance 
contributions and possible income tax 
deductions. 

The manual unions were 
accept this und 70 places in 
to go ahead. But the Notional and 
Local Government Officers’ Associa- 
tion, whose conference adopted a “rule 
for the job or no agreement” policy 
earlier this summer held out for £52 a 
week, which the county was not pre- 
pared to pay. 

Now the TUC will discuss first a 
composite of resolutions from teacher 
and other white collar unions express- 
tog overall support for the original aims 
of the YTS but calling for pressure to 
secure improvements m the education- 
al and trade union aspects of the 
scheme. 

This composite will be moved by the 
National Association of Teachers in 


: prepared to 
this nren are 


Further and Higher Education. It is 
likely to receive overwhelming support 
and the congress will then go on to 
discuss a second composite based on a 
•highly critical motion submitted by the 
National Graphical Association. 

. The NGA criticizes schemes such as 
the YTS for raising false expectations 
among young unemployed people. 
Crucially it calls on the congress to 
instruct the general council to recon- 
quer its involvement in the scheme and 
cooperation with Government policies 
designed to lower wages and create a 
pool of cheap labour. 

This policy is so far out of step that 
compositing it proved impassible. The 
NG A refused to accept an amendment 
from the Civil Service Union seeking 
continued cooperation wilh Ihe MSC 
over the youth scheme while pressing 
for criticisms to be rectified. 

The teacher unions and, if the first 
composite is accepted, the rest of the 

fuH Sc.1? 0 *.' arc expected to support 
llie CSU s line. The general council's 
position remains unclear. 

Mr John Sheldon, general secretary 
i r* wflich represents about 
i,3UU MSC employees, mainly skill- 
centre instructors, said: "We object to 
the NGA pointing to the YTS in 
isolation to make a general point about 
the MSC. The thrust of their motion is 
really about withdrawing from the 
MSC and what we wanted to do was to 
change this to accepting there are 
criudsms but that the trade union 
members of the commission should be 
supported in trying to change things 
from within.” B 


Practice continues to make perfect 

by Felicity Jones But some major problems are pre- 

A report on good practice in con- “ ntl P8 themselves in the midst of the 
tinuing education and training in Bri- mas ” ve changes in quantity and emph- 
tain has been published as part of a ^ 1S in .P°st-io education and training. 

■*d study being carried out under P 1 ”?’ ,n lhe problem of the continuing 
wing ot the European Centre for nacle q ua cy of the provision for lhe 


broad 
the 


European v,cnuc tur , * * ~r »vi mw 

iment of Vocational Train- l °ng-tenii and adult unemployed the 
). Involving eight of (he rd P ° n finds thal . th . e “measures and 


Manpower Services Commission, 
Northern Ireland Department of Eco- 
nomic Development and the Scottish 
and Northern Ireland Education De- 
partments contains selected examples 
of innovations. 

. Th esp include the certificate in knit- 


countries. programmes arc both limited in scope .^techniques developed by the iShet- 

The Investigation in this country has ^^controversial in nature, despite the * and Islands Council education depart- 
been made by Surrey University’s ra P ldJ y increasing scale of the need”, ^ revive a traditional skill whe 


ere 


department of educational studies. Second there is a feared imoact of im P ortanf industry, con- 

&EC member states were asked to “^elf-financing" courses. The increas- s,ruc, * Da ' has 8 0na into decline, 
concentrate on the “ ' ! 


- on *he three priority 
themes of training initiatives in re- 
sponse to new technologies; within 
companies in response to the threat of 
unemployment; and Initiatives to assist 
the unemployed, particularly long 
term. 

The report found that the founda- 
tlons in Britain for a system of a 
periodical return to education and 


. , ; -O — ■ UIUH9- 

ing emphasis upon these may exclude 
those learnera and companies which 
could most benefit from them, the 
report says. 

There should also be more serious 
treatment given to Ihe longer term 
issues which arise from a past-indust- 
rial era when education for “construc- 
utside tradition- 
becoming more 


Another innovation has been the 
Cadbury Schweppes scheme to provide 
executive employees wilh a training In 
the attitude changes which accompany 
the Introduction of computer-based 
offices. 

Innovation in Continuing Education 


nai era wften education for “construe- Loinwn/M Education 

tive occupation lying outside tradition- % ng m Kingdom by 

al forms of work”, is becoming more * « \ Bennett, £4, 


training during a person’s life are being Important. 

laid in provisfon for all age groups. The report which was funded by the 


available from the Department of Edu- 
cotional Studies, University of Surrey, 
Guildford. 



Academics and journalists testifying at 

Washffirf”!. 0f Energy , heann 8S in 

Washington said a proposal to restrict 
222?i° unclassified nuclear research 
ir? ^5 r b u eyoi ] d wbat Congress had 

Ai/Si? d ni ,en l! V0tBd t0 araend the 
. Atomic Energy Act last January. 

L 

sentences for an 
, classified control' 

:■* JSS«.rP 6 government claims the 

’ SS!m to kee P such 

f SSff! of the hands of “terrorist types 

SEP 1 ® who could fashion their own 
faHuJ^fP?, 08 or sabotage nuclear 

Uple sponsorship JsyTocal ! aMJfi RepresentativS from the American 

tsrstJCEsa!^ asws&iSjSssS 

}\ ffJSK “to father up informa- 
\t t 0 c^r??, dy n public domain and 
10 control access tQ It.” , 

gaiSSS^! P rod u«fi by qr for the 

fflBEJSWfifr 

! tnedtal* JiS* 6 about onvfron- 

lirniai-: and - oersonni . cnf»H, 
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Universities to polish image 


teachers; stressing on-campus research 
nd learning; and “serv- 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS juto teaching anc 

In response to a spate of criticisms of P e * d 5 d » “ sou % s ,°f advice 

' A ™< »nca’s state schools, the presidents J'SH ° f P ubUc P oUd “ aff Cct- 
ofthe leading research universities and in 8 eaucauon. 
executives with influential foundations “ He, P from, the universities must 
and professional associations have de n™ from, their institutional 
promised to forge stronger ties with the strengths and from their diversity,” the 

s statement said, “The way in 


imi 


The scholars, issuing a statement 
after an unusual three-day conclave at 
the Pajaro Dunes resort in northern 
California, also urged government at 
all levels to assert a responsibility. 

Federal support; as well as assistance 
from state apd local government, will 
be essential for real improvement: 1 ' 

' said, 

(tending the assembly were 'the 
presidents of Harvard. Stanford, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Michigan and Col- 
umbia universities, the heads of educa- 
tion colleges at Harvard, Columbia, 
Stanford and the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, as well as ihe presi- 


' American 


which each university can help will 
depend upon Its character and cir- 
cumstances.” 

It would be impossible To write a 
prescription for the institutions* com- 
mitment to the schools, but each 
university should choose from activi- 
ties such as the following: ■ 


2. Making improvements ia educa- 
tional practice through collaboration 


tion and the Association 
Universities. 

' Among the initiatives (he group said 
its institutions would undertake were 
bolstering direct ties with the schools; 
imprpVing teacher education; enrich- 


ool leaders; j * . meetings. mun , 

mcaial and mm 'i — 1 1 “"“^* ““ J ,ltu i™ 001 ’: «n««V^ienr®ngthe^Sn” SowMar, irouMactSv rMufnft 


No apple 
for teaching 

The latest report on American school- 
ing says leaching salaries lag far behind 
most other occupations, teacher morale 
la at a low point and the quality of new 
candidates attracted Into the teaching 
profession Is sfeadlty declining. 

. The report Is from (he Carnegie 
Foundation for Ihe Advancement of 
Teaching with’ a foreword by its presi- 
dent, Mr Ernest Boyer. The study on 
leaching was carried out by Ms Entity 
Felstrltzer, who noted that salary alone 
could not account for tbe shocking 
increase In the number of dissatisfied 
teacher*. 

Rom a 1981 pod, 55 per cent of the 
teachers surveyed said they would not 
go Info the profession again if they were 
starting n fresh, compared to 11 percent 
who rave that response 20 years ago. 
'~ arne ®l ■ “All the data about who currently is 

.grnn f H says the report. Standardized 
,t«la for teacher candidates are pegged 
mt scoring 32 points below Ihe naflohal 
average on verbal abilities and 48 points 
below in mathematics. 


nies that are aimed at deepening' 
understanding of education and at the 
iprovement of teaching and learning; 

7. Encouraging Institutional and 
teaching staff particlpntibn In col- 
iaboratlve curriculum development 
projects; 

8. Encouraging students to consider 
“voting part of their lives to teaching; 

9. Emphasizing the importance of 
teaching in the schools by recognizing 
especially successful teachers; 

10. Serving, where needed, as 

of ndvic ‘ ‘ ' 


sources of advice in the shaping of 
public policies affecting education. . 

The statement further noted that 
univenfity contributions needed to be 
“Episodic Interventions,' 
government support, will 
merely , raise , expectations and then 
leave them unfriffilled." 

f - «r~ —Z 2 „ Echoing this notion, Mr Etnost 

of university teaching staffs with the Boyer, president .of tire Carnegie 
sCaoo . ls . ■ Foundation ifor the Advancement of 

J. Improving teacher , education Teaching, observed that "current Jn- 

V including opportunities terest in reform is A mile wide and on 

classroom tencheii; . *nch deep.” 

/!;. Providing opportunities for the The Carnegie Foundation's own re-' 
continued professional development of port on American' schools surfaced 
pr n ^ pa ^ a?ld other ' ^ ,h i n a week of th$ Pajaro meet W 
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Overseas 

Australia boosts 
university budget 

from Geoff Maslen ; 

MB! DnTinim 


from Geoff Maslen 

™«i™h b „ um v« b S 

Xr* ■ xc ° ntIlir y school 
pupils will receive a boost in iheir 

government allowances next year 

monwealth treasurer. * 

Handing down a federal Labor gov- 

Mr S3' 1 fifSt budget fn ei ghl yews, 
*^ nounced that Conunon- 

f 2 S £SS! n * ° n ,^ ucallQ n m the 
next 12 months would rise bv 1 1 npr 

ASI ta?« b /&a 0 n,V f ls, ' ,fes receive 
S* 1 ’ *$ "J“?V ' an increase of 
S® ? p. er on Iasi year's figures. 
Colleges of advanced education will 

g re 7 “'™ a (£35mj increase -'an 
?•' per cent rise - in ih<>» 



— raETiMESHlCHEREDtiCA^a,^^ , 

Grounds for dismissal moderat T" 

TORONTO SpSre^lf d Thly° f ^ h Univereiti « Ac, ' 

British Columbia's Social Credit gov- *?hi f ° rm ' h pr^n« n °threeu h? law - A* ‘ 

w SSS3 's zTJrF^ 
wjkH® Ep%?js£at 

mechanism, and allnw rr,u ana * PP i broad and too vaguely worded in nffor 


■“> ** ju. in wnai rorm. _ • J me aw#™^ 

Reactions to the amendment have IS L three univ cnii&' 
en mixed. Some faculty and staff J? so *1°" 1 °f. n ® n academic” ft 
socia lions are gratefuf that the wh?rh ic thfll the Uriv e 2? 
rase without cause’’ has been de- 5 c . urTCn tIy under revkol^! 

ed from the legislation. Others con- amende!? ■ *°!! eran Wil. ^nl!\ 
!er the grounds for dismissal tnn f mcnded >n order to consolidJ? ‘ 

‘m d a a nv VafiUe,y WOrded *0 offer 53?* 
m any real protection. Nnno ho.,,. ?F s P ,tc > or perhaps beca™.** 3 


I ft™ 5 staff only in certain situations oSSS mS ■t 5ir mem bership in on.y *Sfi£t£ of univers 
These are lack of work or funds- J~P erat * on .Solidarity, a coalition of ti<J Lv;,. « fainhter " h 

changes in organizational stnictu*' rifer^T"* 1 " “3 d and huma " aSI !" 1 L Mc< 

aSK* ° PP05ed ,0 ,he rest ™"< ROSSIS 


ion will receive the bigaesr increase - cer alnlv S ,h.„ an “ s ' ™ s 15 
16.7^ cent - and 4 get A$30Gm 

J n tt area of sciencc nnd ,ec hnoio- jrssrznr* h °p« 

is s'snilicanlly year h ‘ 8her “'““‘■on next 

i"Si rc! nle dents ef^ible forMie (“rl ^ ll1 " j me ^ 

W„^ r> rz p A ef 3 S SfffKS, "SSTK’jgffil 

~ ,n *-£ over last ffigfj £ ® ia **». *> ASJ.llO 

isis s jSS&b sr 


services offered “ “ leVel 0f According to Howard K. Fetch 
Some 1,500 public employees hnv* P r ? s,dcnt °f the University of Victoria’ !hf ri j- restrai l *! t measures tbat^ 
already been sicked antf thegovern- • P° licies and agree- ri^hSl!!? 8 of provi,u «l £ 

SjjjSSSHB&Hs ^HSEsSkSt —jfeBssssi 

&S&S Hgwaa 

According to early interpretations nf ^ - tbe ban ^ s °f the president. Neither n , adve fhsmg campaigo date 

the restraint measures introduced with “” Ive t re,ty hoards nor the government win J P “u th j p e * tent °‘ ™ *55 
the July budget, faculty tenure Tad ste P he Insisted. S ment ^‘L s ° on beIa ^hedbytheS 

Jj®® n abolished along with job security nr2ripE»? h inCe 8 t J vo other university nanfed^ JJJJ* J 116 26 bills that ten 
throughout ihp niiniiii ai y presidents hsvc *. + Pflnicd the budcct nnri fhn kmiMiAj 


ffisustfC s? s 

SSifipi ^ssfsasfji, 

lechnotogies. " ,n ormatlon Postgraduates will receive a 7 per 

i h J5 e b .“ dget sialcments suggest that awirds^lf’ ai ! h ° l, 8h the numberof 

Hi IHI 


throughout the public service Since en L s have echoed Petch's assur- P bud ? ct and f he budgf 

then, confficting statement from thl S' hat some members of the fht n^ Up 

go vernment h ave left the university “?™?i y r_ c °! n ? ll, . t } it y ar e reluctant to h« Den »oi(ic 

n r. o — ^ — put their fai th m the uncertain Drece- «? 8 „ p dged t0 fiHbus ter evety 

SS p^enHoaiTdrfainters 

replaced f com P ulsor y loss of pay 

h m 0m E ' McQuaid second. Some dozen other fc 

&±i FleldS ^ CAMBRIDGE !g! n ? e s W£ F e notified that eub 

smS Sw ll eS , who Passed the latest The Fed eral Education Ministry h» hundr ® d suspected loan del 

wh^m^ riCU 8tlon “amioatlon but jounced plans to dock ih? envelopes were deHvere 

wnose marks were too low for unlvprai cheques of some 41 non tfie P a y *" e White House, said education. 

i--nT ° C, .f l *>_- fSSS “poyeec. ^of re “ n,a,irea - 

Iry s universities this au- SJ.' * l, .° l,ave defaulted on their !„ names were obtained by h 

The 3 2m ■ ■ J11 s ,? de "‘ lo “"s to the tune of $6Sm S 8 the rec ? rds of l<Bm fedrah 

me j,zw students will »ntn<x> (£43m). 1 * DJni plovees asain«t n fid i 


^'KdeS-tt; inj^h nao’® 8 were obtained i 

eqIlvalenUuSlb dfintJ WlU npbu * 811 (£43m) ‘ 305 ^ ^ ^ ^ $65m ^n 5 * ■Urt°o? «tSd 

S; ^p^here, the State of New York 

confirm fa wrltfagfhat S !jf 8 /? v c ®'J red ^- 7 m (£3m) by tapping .p^espondence was sent 

acfaaily embark m a V iXrcfandsof| o c al | oandefauC XfS.uS* 6 *! Deccmber 1 

^ n ^pS’ a8 f c ^ u o ™sr h 

b y lowering the qJS ™ S' d r h J ck ma "»» enSSoAs to p “^" 8 ™ u «J ,| y M-4m (£2m). 

- SSftftt's 

’enSnJ“ 1 ? h dm hurd,e fop university bc,ieved not to have °, wed ^ tax reftlnd but also c 

3 g«aettagj asjffltssjei 

1 awasw raarfe -sass^tefr* S 4 ”®“.ss.: 

tated St «W>o*m School P° r Knt of their payoSC. ° 15 HJtf * r Education Service Corp 
a ^S|toWA' n8 A!ng In both She refirods were 

afcfirSS™»! to 


„ -- - ---.vy VI iUJIll 1 H 1 HI 

3 ^f e f s a 8 a,nst a fist of studtt 
defaulters. 

Correspondence was sent to 
viduals between December l« 
tne following January. Some 
federal employees responded, 

Paying roughly S3.4m(£2ra). 

h YoMc, the tax office u 


."mild-mannered budgel'- ^Haw^ F 63 ™ 
gowranient bes pm &^l ggS BJS? 


Gtas sai 

Jr ' ,. The P° stel service came fa a distant 


outside in ' S- 


The city of New York has sij 
agreement to swap informatit 
the state of New York In an e 
expand tax enforcement progri 
Using a computer system, otnei 
ctpaltties are expected to partfei 


SSiSil 'WSSSgSSB 


9 . ' X Postgraduate studies Abroad hbw -2.“? 

• 1 Intellect tfal quflllflcationa ^ 5 n?” 1 d * led ia' 

. i w doctors, 

; h ! -'1' from thr^SF- Brw3?r?hSf ta 6 d >!3 


... w sySLCIIl 

vllJlSlClC 111 * study by ClSudio de 

Castro, one of Brazil's pr 
education, came to be mod*,!-* „ educatow, researchers and pi 
French lytic. Because^? 7hf c J Z ^ Hc , said that about a thin 

of qualified academics RrLm 0 *!? 8 ® ? esc s Proposals from Frai 
real university, tho^LfaiveisSv of S 81 Sf E w^ considered unacceptable 
Paulo, was £ro m the sSt^h^f o?3 the ^lorat du troustime cych 

Straub, SSrTSSSSi 1 Cfaud^W - were suddenly projected into 
Nft S?*' Pierre Mon- programmes affording great fi 

to na™ ^ b Ht.aISo demanding a level « 



sky Wgs the , a ' couiie in Cft P ran6s *"1^66 fo give F US whose acadefnic cri 
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The still small voice of protest 


Vera Rich reports on reactions by Polish 
students and lecturers to their 
government’s emergency powers 


The Polish government's new 
emergency powers, which will (it is 
promised) be abrogated at the end of 
1985, should not seriously threaten 
academic freedom in Poland - Jerzy 
Urban, the government spokesman, 
promised last week. On the contrary, 
he said, academic self-management 
will be respected, except in the case of 
a “drastic abuse” of that self-manage- 
ment. His words, which were presum- 
ably meant to reassure, have rather 
confirmed fears that government and 
security intervention in the running of 
the universities is still all too possible. 

One major concern facing academics 
in the new educational year is the 
future status of those courses dosed 
“temporarily" for 1983-94. Fifty or 
sixty first-year courses, mainly in the 
humanities will not take place this 
year, ostensibly since there is already a 
surplus of graduates in these subjects, 
and the Polish economy cannot 


guarantee them jobs. More than hair 
the closures have been in teachers’ 
training colleges, although school 
teaching, in Poland, is a low-prestige 
and under-paid profession In which 
there are afways vacancies. 

Particularly at risk are the modern 
language courses - which, it is now 
feared, will not be reinstated. The 
teaching of English seems particularly 
at risk. Even where courses have not 
been dosed, the syllabus has been 
augmented to such an extent that it is 
impossible for the students to study any 
book in depth. / 

These changes are assodated, in the 
opinion of most lecturers and students, 
with Professor Janusz Fiszak of Poz- 
nan, a close friend of the Minister of 
Science, Higher Education and Tech- 
nology. Ironically, Dr Fiszak holds the 
°BE - awarded to him on the rccom- 
mondation of the British Council - for 


services to English studies in Poland. 

Closure ancf reorganization of de- 
partments is one means by which the 
authorities can override the provisions 
of the 1982 Education Act, which 
includes guarantees of tenure. The 
temporary closure of higher education 
courses, it is feared, could well be used 
to dispose of “unreliable” lecturers, 
even before the major review of higher 
education which, it was announced- 
recently, will take place during the next 
five years. 

If the first-year courses were, in- 
deed, closed for political reasons, the 
authorities had good reason for con- 
centratmg on the humanities. It was 
from them, in the late 1970’s, that the 
majority of students of the under- 
ground flying university came and it 
was precisely in the arts and social 
sciences that party-imposed restric- 
tions were most felt. 

During the 1 6 months of the Solidar- 
ity era, the Society of Academic 
Courses (TKKj, a group of academics 
who had openly backed and/or helped 
organize the flying university, achieved 


did not survive martial law when, in a 
number of cases, the lecturers were 
interned or went into hiding. Early in 
1982, however, a new network of 
underground self-education courses 
sprang up, under the general guidance 
of a social committee for learning. 

More than 100 such courses are now 
reported to be in operation, organized 
on a less formal basis than the old flying 
university, with greater emphasis given 
to private reading and discussion 
groups rather than formal lectures. 

A number of science lecturers have, 
however, suffered official reprisals for 
their participation in Solidarity activi- 
ties. 


WORLDWIDE 


A recent statement from the rector 
of Warsaw University, Dr Kazimierz 
Dobrowolski noted that during the 
martial law period, 53 people were 
interned, 58 arrested, and 117 de- 
tained. No employee had lost his job, 
and no student had been expelled { this 
last in spite of a government order on 
August 30 last year making expulsion 
mandatory for students taking part in 
demonstrations). 

Although most of the democratically 
elected rectors of the Solidarity era 
have now been replaced by govern- 
ment appointees, some high university 
officials have continued to take part in 
Solidarity demonstrations. 

For the most part, however, the 
response of the academics has concen- 
trated on the defence of colleges and 
students. An underground bulletin 
from Warsaw University, for example, 
which has just reached the west, re- 
ports a confrontation between the 
(elected) University Senate and the 
(government-appointed) rector, over 
tne latter's decision to override a 
derision by the dean of history, Profes- 
sor Juliusz Lukasiewicz, permitting a 
student to transfer from the Olsztyn 
Pedagogic College to Warsaw Uni- 
versity. 

Although occasional acts of protest 
were reported from the universities 
during the latter part of the last 
academic year, the academic, staff 
appear to have resolved, for the most 

E art, on the slow defence of academic 
berty via the existing consultative 
machinery embodied In the 1982 Act. 
But the current emergency powers give 
the government considerable latitude 
m over-riding the derisions of 
academic councils and senates in sus- 
pendine them should they seem too 
bold. Tlie students have concentrated 



provoked lh ° rUICS 8WarC !hal sludl!nts W,H to a new cause If 


on their studies, - legitimate and the 
extramural self-edu cation courses. 

But how long this situation will con- 
tinue ts open to question. New students 
were profoundly affected by the death 

Hr ltT7flflAn Dnamub Ifl.j .A 


. .iT j ! Z ™V‘ 4110 ue*ui TC- 

suited In a national boycott of the 
traditional matriculation balls, even 
though nervous headteachers warned 
pupils that non-attendance could dam- 
age their future careers. An official 
inquiry into Pizemyk’s death was aban- 
donecL and circumstantial details of 
the affair continue to circulate via the 
underground press. 

The official explanation, that Grez- 
gorz was drunk at the time, echoes the 


government version of the incident 
involving Stanislaw Pyjas, a Krakow 
student found dead in May 1977 at the 
bottom of a flight of stairs , shortly after 
police interrogation. Pyjas, in fact, was 
known as a non-drinker and his death 
led to a boycott of the end of tern 
Krakow carnival, the Juvenalis, and an 
upsurge of political concern among 
Polish students, which greatly contri- 
buted to the later involvement of the 
academic community in Solidarity and 
led to the foundation of the Indepen- 
dent Students' Association (NZS). 

The anger among young people over 
Przemyk's death, which still persists, 
will have alerted the authorities to the 
possibility that a new political martyr 
has been created. 


created. 


Anne Scullio^ disputes the ejects on Sudan’s, single party dictatorship of a wave of violent protest by a new rejection^ generation 

iviisun der standing til© and the safe 5 « nu« * 

• i a burning and breaking goes on, within Drerentm^he * w u hfch wilJ be aware of the need for 

WritinDfin flip wall ten years we will havea arejectionis? dentsiiXfathe SSfaf lU ‘ w!E£’ a 1,I,C| 

UII tllC W<411 generation like that in Europe today." This does not mean that there arc nn ^^®. M ^ el ybke that fa Sudan is not 

° • Professor Belell and his roUegGes otherchaSnnM an? “ nduclve to women’s education and 

nr* rUnutnn *k»* »k... .i — j- u_®_ _ triBneDge^Bnano other types of that women are blatantly discriminated 


enough, and determined enough to 
violently challenge the government at 
present are the politically active stu- 
dents within the universities. 

This does not mean that there are no 
other challenge^ and no other types of 


■/ tbe University of Khar- against an increase fa sugar prices due 
toum have long regarded themselves as to a withdrawal of Government sub- 
InH S3? l 2! ona 3[ van .8 ua r d of Sudan, sidies as requested by the IMF. These 
« 5i5° me bj 810 ™ 1 justification, demonstrations did not have the sup- 

taidE - ine Wh ‘ C h t0 ^ ,S sludents are we ll C aT T d e mons?ra^orf a g ast^price 
a^ng's somewhat (lifferent to that of rises. * p 

s tHrV fi atud ents believe in the The demonstrations were led by the 
™ “ Wfl y ° f U , f «- fact the Neutral Students Conference, and 
UnSS?«!SSS P * !V- e consisted of street riots, petrol bomb- 

Uowajalty Sludents Union is the Isla- ings and barricading the main univerai- 

mot ’ ? f *° nl f< V hifibly 17 avenue * They led to Violent reper- 
ftT"*, as cussions fro m the government with the 
rnoTOmJn?5Sh h h{ “Od- a fisht-wing army closing the university for three 
whh thi f 8 3 in conunon months, the deaths of 26 students and 
Khniw Jn ,e p0 c es °f Ayatollah the arrest and or disappearance of at 
RuTtk ’ i . least 85 others, 

thf nLvS?i c. n ^ her , st HS en J . 0ne o f th o« who disappeared was 

which MinSi i< ude "i s ; 9??®“®?°?* the !. hen 6 enernl secretary of the Inde- 
fae ?,n “x? 1 of th u ° r®? P« nde nt Socialists. He hid stopped in 

?he middle of the main unfv^slty 


^i n i‘t5, n HiS?^ l r SU8ar prices du L e tejeetionisT, generation .' TTiejr wi"sh to 
to a withdrawal of Government sub- believe that the student demonstra- 

SmL a «irnflJfn?Si by f h k ,MF - 71,656 tIons are only about sugar prices and 
demonstrations did not have the sup- academic problems. They refuse to 

E£S?!Sff“ Erotherhood as believe ihSt university LSI in 
they saw the action as an attack on the Sudan, given a higher level of educa- 
U°y e ro ment and its political policies as tion, have an additfonal level of awarc- 
as a demonstration against pnee ness. The students are rejecting the 
. .. .. restrictions on their academic lives, 
The demonstrations were led by the their personal lives, their social and 

nrMKtlctl/1 rtV*ci 8nt * , c p n f erenc6 / a, jd educational awareness and their poli- 
consisted of street riots, petrol bomb- Ileal freedom. H 

mgs and barricading the main universi- The students are verv aware that the 

ty avenue. They led to Violent reper- rejection V£Sm 

cussions from he government with the come through them as the government 

3k d fk 0 ^ th ?k Uni ^? Uy J or thre j declared strikes nieoal after the rail 
months, the deaths of 26 students and workers’ strike fa 1981. In addition all 


UfJSffifi? thfll l ?° y al ^ ady h . a y c 8 social changeT The violent demimstia- 
^Senei-atron. They wish to Hons are made on the whole by the 

“ * — * — mnla D..t .L.‘. s L .. _ 


ness. The students are rejecting the 

restrictions on their academic lives, respectable position fa societv until she 
thar pereonal IIvk, th=lr social and Is married an d has chiMren 


rrnns M i ,; "l — : — : mole students. But the women in the 

tP PI Y S a " d unlvers ity are not sitting back and 
tkP^ i ms ‘ i Tbey r f ftlse t0 accepting the situation. Many know 
u |j! V6relt y students in that when they finish their studies that 

floShaSnnnriSn 1 iii educa ' 6m P 1 °y ment opportunities as a single 
tlon, have an additional level of aware- woman are almost non-existent, as a 

woman In Sudan ennnot achieve a 


educational awareness and their poli- 
tical freedom. 

The students are very aware that the 
rejection of government policies must 
come through them as the government 
declared strikes illegal after the rail 


trade unions are now affiliated to the 
Sudan Socialist Union (SSU) which is 
the government’s political party. The 
students now see themselves as the I 


Many of the women In the university 
choose husbands who will be accept- 
able to (heir families, who are from the 
same tribe, who have the financial 
requirements with which to many (the 
avenge marriage costs approximately 
2000 Sudanese pounds) but also who 
have the same type of desire for social 
change. Many of these women marry 


with the intention of raising a family 
which will be aware of the need for 
change, aware of the fact that a strict 
Islamic society like that fa Sudan is not 
conducive to women's education and 
that women are blatantly discriminated 
against. 

While the men challenge publicly, 
the women challenge privately. 

, The University of Khartoum has 
14,000 students, a large majority of 
whom are bitterly discontented- 
Many are no longer adhering to the 
strict social and moral codes, they are 
no longer accepting blindly to demands 
of the Muslim Brotherhood, and many 
of them are now openly declaring that 
change must come. 

The women believe that change will 
come through a generation of changing 
attitudes, the men believe that change 
will come violently and quickly. 
However it happens, there should be 
no doubt that as in 1969 the change will 
come through the students. 


avenue (Sharia Jarahouriya) to heip 
5 r , othei " three men Push a car which had 
nood and the university authorities see apparently broken down. As he beqt to 


example of how the university students 
bfy® supposedly declared tneir over- 
whelming affinity for Islam and their 
rejection of the West.’ 


declared tfieir over- 


SSaJSSE?*® 

SS 

£EK^°M!? ken d k 0Wn ' A l he ., be Bl ^ nor the political and academic restrict 
handcuffed hobs on them as students, they are 

SSmSSLS? 1 vJ??2Si° d lnt0 . the car ! ® or6 concerned with their fives after 
ana driven off. His colleagues have not they graduate. 

heard from him since. Sudnu is ruled by President Niraeiri 

Senaral secretary is more in a single party dictatorship which 
than aware of Ms precarious position includes the Muslim Brotherhood. Be- 
and keeMall his activihes under cose cause of Sudan’s turbulent history ■ as 
wraps. The Independent Socialists wel| as the fact that President NJmeirl 


C P 011 ^ 1 part ^’ ,“ nd the fr® 01 the back, bundled into the car, 
Islamic Movement have used it as an and driven off. fcis colleagues have not 
J university sludents heard from him since, 
ledared tneir over- The hew genual secretary is more 
tor Islam and their than aware of his precarious position 
■ ' . o . “d keeps all his activities under close 

sutral Students Con- wraps. 'Hie Independent Socialists 


f c «l!!i 0 j Ugb the S^den 1 * Con- wraps. ‘The Independent Socialists well as the fact that Pnatldam Nlmntri 
grence Is generally, falamie, it is also a havetheir meetings well away from 

ti-i-i. .fodepcndent-Sodalists’ Khartoum and the general secretary . violent revolution^sludents graduating 

attends under the auspices of spending who opt to work for the government , 


Union, an underground political orga 

whEfk° n s Proading, across Sudan and a holiday with frto 
toS.rrtfo th6 1 , univ S rs ‘ty bands , Rig in this politic 
!nltiL W i h ® ^Publican Brothers, the the Students of the 1 
independent Students and the Ba'ath- toum work. Then 


t^iSSJSSS 4, j . .. mu « sign a contract which has a clause 
ft is fa this pojitical environment that' stating that they will not oppose the 
e Students of the University of Khar- government, The govemraentis the 


l.l. V.-WV..^. -i.u IUV wu u..r .vwu ... . 

StnigglMTie general a 


hnu. » ivgonici oio iues ana cons 

, government, academic government. 
^wHUotifreedpm, and equafity for The author! 

within: an Islamic this mood. Pn 


the students of the University of Khar- 
toum work. There are constant dis- 
agreements with the university author- 


govemraept. The government is the 
largest employer. of all graduates. 

, There have been criticisms within 


ri°fs and demonstVa 


... a , * - aervlc* do nothing to change or 

are not. nnoware of improve the,system. Given the fact that 
"*|5 !k? e ® he the y are government employees on a 
\ dce chancellor, laid. ..If: this protest government; salaiy.havfag Signed' a 
ere enlightened with propu educa- prd-goveriimehi statement,- IPs not : 
m ihen it would be useful. Our surprising that few dare to challenge, 
illdren are among the tools for sodal With these restrictions and the res- 


I'ntyi it* ‘ r ' chancellor, said: “If: this protest so^rnrachf salary havfoi 


tion then it would be* useful. Our su 
children are among the tools forsooial 
change; true, bu^ regrettably, they are tri 
misled info, thinking that they alone are ^ K 
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The Leverhulme programmeof study Intothe'futureof 
highereducatlon was organised by the Socletyfor 
Research Into HI g he r Education with a grant from th e 
Leverhulme Trust arid further'grants were made by the 
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frictions oh the trade unions, the only 
section of society aware enough, vocal 


please). 


liking that they alone are r section of society aware enough , vocal 









up ^?P l , e (ike myself who have nnr 
reaJly had a lot of education jn ih e 

£f ? ■ esa tang* ' n awe . . . 
we re beginning to grasp, more and 

represent**. fn 5S eclHal malters do 
represent something, not lust hlarir 

words on a white p!ie “ J ck 


^I , ! tononthe rocks =sl?s 
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Boris Ford recalls how Shakespeare’s Antonv 
and Cleopatra has shaped his life 


It must have been in the same term 
that I failed School Certificate En- 
glish literature that some of us were 
taken to Norwich to sec Antony and 
Cleopatra at the Maddermarket 
Theatre. I had failed to read the play 
In advance; and when we were told 
that the actors would be amateurs, I 
remember feeling disgruntled long 
before we arrived. 

Some hours later, travelling back 
in the coach, I felt at once chastened 
and elated, transfixed by the Image 
of the dark-haired, purple-robed 
Cleopatra as Antony was lifted up 
Into the monument hung with dark 
glowing curtains. Half recoiling 
against a kind of throne behind her, 
yet with her arms reaching towards 
the dying Antony: 

The soldier’s pole is fall’n: young 
hoys and girls 

Are level now with men: the odds Is 
gone, 

And there Is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 

These lines, spoken that afternoon 
with great quietness from but or the 
depths of despair, hauuted me in the 
incongruous coach, and they have 
haunted me ever since. In the over- 
whelming sense of there being no- 
thing left remarkable, it was as IF 
everything had become remarknblc 
beneath the moon or that return 
Journey. 

When I awoke to the plainer 
realities of classroom life, I knew 
without any doubt that I would 
specialize not In maths or music, but 
m English literature. There was 
Taylor, the music teacher who pro- 
duced the school's noted perform- 
ances of Shakespeare; there was 
Denys Thompson who later became 
a coedllor or Scrutiny ; and there wbs 
McEachran. The last of these was 
employed to teach modern lan- 
guages, economics, and divinity. In 
the midst of any of these he was 

liable In slnn nhn.«4I« I 1 ■ 


forth into a shorter, or longer pas- 
sage of verse or prose In geven or 
eight languages, which he called 

Snells. He in nnrl fhnnnli 


very often we had only a hazy 
understanding rtf the prose meaning 
of the words, we look possession of 
them at some less definable level. 

So I spent the next two years 


Imaginative rendering of the play’s 
structure and themes and imagery. 

On the final evening we all assem- 
bled apprehensively to watch these 
40-minute commentaries in drama- 
tic terms by unsophisticated and, as 
far as we on the stafTknew, unskilled 
students. We were staggered. Mac- 
beth was presented as a kind of 
formal medfeval tourney between 
two rival Macbeths and their forces; 
the Lear took us at once Into the 
heart of the storm, to a collapsed 
misty figure reliving in his dementia 
his earlier experiences at the hands 
of Qonerll and Regan. 

And finally Antony and Cleopatra: 
a group of Desert Army soldiery cut 
ol? somewhere In the desert. As they 
sat disconsolate near a pile of sand- 
en gulfed masonry, they heard dis- 
embodied voices above, around 
them; and of a sudden the lumps of 
ruin were the monument and 
Antony was being hoisted up into 
Cleopatra's presence: - 
Here’s sport Indeed. How heavy 
weighs my lord; 

Our strength is all gone Into heavi- 
ness . . , 

The bemused Eighth Army soldiers 
helped to hoist him up and then they 
stood bv, within the monument 
itself, witnesses to Cleopatra's and 
Antony’s last embraces and to 
Antony’s death. They helped bear 
him off: ‘Tills case of inat huge 


Studying English In these com- 
plementary ways, and then went on 
to Cambridge to read English with 
F. R. Leavls. In my first term, 
Indeed within a week or two of 
arriving, be set us a critical exercise: 
w compare Antony and Cleopatra , 


«»wuv in uo uau i calls 

We tore to concentrate In particular 
on the parallel treatments of 
Cleopatra's arrival. 

We did our tolerable best. And then 
Lwia, leaving Dryden for behind, 
offered a depth of analysis of 
Shakespeare's fabulous evocation 
font indeed beggar'd all description 
Man example or practical criticism, 
because it was so much more than 
textual analysis; It helped to re-enact 
the We of the verse, though we were 
for from a stage. 

Eight years later I found myself in 
command of the Middle East Com- 
waftd School of Artistic Studies, 
which was part of the educational 
provision for military personnel who 
were looking forward to demobUlza- 
non. We were in a strange encamp- 
ment close to the Sphinx and the 
f^*t pyraihtds, not for from the 
NUe. The course, fok 75 officers and 
other ranks, men and woMen, lasted 
e month. For three weeks they 
pursued literature, music, drama, 
*md pointing. In the fourth week 
they abruptly found themselves in 
ter *? .Fleets groups; of mixed 
specialists, each group armed with 


spirit now Is cold”. And then they 
stood guard in the desert about the 
monument, only letting the clown 

S ss through with his basket, as 
eopatra put on her robe and 
crown: t( I have Immortal longings in 
me". Their participation in these 
final moments of Iras’s death and 
then Cleopatra's was most dramati- 
cally pointed when they barred the 
way to Caesar's troops until Char- 
mlan too had died in the company of 
!? e ? Princess. As the monument 


■queu, ,nc MiiiDcn were 
articulate their sense that': those 
scenes and sounds of “high events” 
from a lost world were stm lingering 


desert. 

The three performances, these 
dramatic commentaries, were 
triumphs or recreation. These men 
and women, almost all dr them 
wholly without what I would have 
called literary-critical skills and 
with the sketchiest knowledge of 
Shakespeare, had surely taken pos- 
session of their plays with an ima- 
ginative 6lan that must have 
achieved infinitely more for their 
understanding or the plays than 
hours of textual analvste or the mere 
acting of a few straight scenes. 

That was nearly 40 years Bgo, and 
none of the three or four noted 
performances of the play I have sera 
since has stuck in my memory so 
firmly as these amateur projects. 
Many years later, visiting a college 
or (briber education, one of the staff 
Introduced himself and said he had 
taken a minor part in the first 


Antony and Cleopatra project. He 
still remembered every moment of 
that experience and Indeed the ex- 
perience had prompted him tq go 
into teaching in order to find ways of 
hoping ; others to discover 
Shakespeare as he had done. I 
remember telling him that my own 
naive visit io the Maddermarket was 
really the start of U all: not maths 
nor musk, but English literature 
and eventually the Pelican Guide to 
English Literature designed for just 
such readers and students as him, 
Whin 1 the . manuscript for the 
Shakespeare volume of the Guide 
came In. I was irrationally pleased to 
find that Leo Sallhgar concluded hb : 


find that Leo Salingar concluded hb : 
splendid survey of ‘The Elizabethan 
Literary Renaissance” with a 
pmsterly analysts of Cleopatra’s 
paean for the dead Antony. The 
consummate art of ihb great pby 
seems to have marked a( everv stage 
a long process of development in mV 
own life, 1 .j- \ . 


JP«nd five days preparing ^ com- 
JJJJtay fo dramatic terms” on their 


John Hart laments the fate of ‘minority’ languages 

Tongue ^ ts3Tfif«F5«tT 

tied. . . BP4’ 


In .ihiiut 20 years we shall all know 
clearly where Britain went wrong ab- 
out now. One mistake will almost 
certainly be rhe withdrawal of minority 
Innguages from school curricula and 


hiefier education provision. 

We all know the traumas of Russian 
departments in universities. Hut Rus- 
sian is being offered, if only sparingly. 
We shall have a few people to interpret 
for us when they arrive. 

But what are we to make of a trading 
nation like ours, cap in hand for 
contracts with Arab nations, which in 
1981 had one candidate for Arubic at A 
L n J he wb °ie of England and 
Wales? One. Disbelievers need only 
turn to Table 3 of the Department of 
Education and Science consultHtivc 
paper Foreign Languages tn the School 
Curriculum. 

The document is one of those ex- 
asperating papers that the DCS puts 
out from time to time, summarizing the 
inaction up to now and lamely admit- 
ting its powerlessness to du anything: 
very conveniently, what is taught in 
Bntish schools is what schools fancy 
teaching. At most, the local authority 
through an energetic chief education 
officer and his advisors can sway things 
a little one way or another. National 
policy simply does not exist which 
means that in fat times it does not 
matter, since there is cake for all, but 
that in thin times growing thinner a 
policy to defend the small against the 
big becomes essential. The innovative 
usually starts acorn-size. 

As an example, is the increasing 

E repondernnce of French in schools 
ealthy? Do so many of us really need 
to struggle with (he language of some 


to struggle with the language of some 
70 million native French speakers nnd 
ignore practically everybody else - the 


120 million German speakers who 
straddle the Iron Curtain; the 300 
million Spanish speakers who inhabit 
19 sovereign states and occupy nearly a 
fifth of the world's land 
surface; 11Q million Japanese, the 
world’s cieyerest and richest people In 
whose language we produce enough 
graduates to occupy the fingers of one' 
nand, with several fingers to spare, 
This is not an enumeration since enum- 
erations imply a pecking order and any 
list would have to be pretty long. It is 
the lack of spread that is Ihe problem. 

The UK, at present, is ideally placed 
to become a land of linguists. Paradox- 
ically this arises from the acceptance of 
the fact that English is today’s interna- 
tional language of affairs. Foreigners 
are all learning English d 1‘mincaine 
Instead of each other's languages. That 
leaves us with the luxury of being free 
to learn a breadth of tongues ns never 
before. 

Reality is otherwise: the latest Occa- 
sional Paper from the DES Assessment 
of Performance Unit Foreign Lan- 
guage Provision, highlights the declin- 
ing provision of languages la schools. 


More disturbing still Is the minority of 
schools, 2 per cent and growing, thnt 
do not even offer French, 

The home language*, of sizable 
pockets of immigrant children are. 
ignored. Indeed, they pre treated as a 
problem, Children are made to under- 
go "remedial” classes in English, es 

E srt of the English, as a Foreign 
angnage industry. Nothing like giving 
a child the feeling that his home 
language Is an anachronism to make 
him forget it. When he has got over It, 
he can leprn French. Britain loses 
thereby a storehouse of potential 
speakers of Greek, Cantonese, Tur- 
kish. Qujeratf etc, The method* ,dre 
subtler, gentler than those once lised tb 
eradicate Gaelic arid Welsh; the atti- 
tudes and the end-result remain the 
samp. ■ , ■ • . 

Small signs of weakness in these 
island attitudes of oure 6cca$ionally 
appear. There Is the Schools Council 
Mother ..Tongue Project, financed by 
the European Community. Inquiring 
into 'ways, of supporting the .mother 



(or the universities and polytechnics? 
The situation has not changed since 
Mrs Shirley Williams wus in the big 
chair m the DES and “worried about 
the situation in modern languages. 
More and more schools were offering 
only French, and many youngsters did 
not appreciate how great were the 
opportunities, especiiilly in industry 
and commerce, from learning some of 
the less popular languages. She and 
her successors have done less than 
nothing to provide for anything other 
l hun French, or to legislate (ant! l mean 
dial) for an end to school time-table rs 
ensuring that boys who opt for sciences 
and maths must drop languages, and 
that girls who opt for ianguages/arts 
must drop sciences and maths. It is 
such a gender split that one wonders 
that the equal opportunities people 
have done nothing ahout it. Under- 
graduates reading French at university 
are 80 per cent female. Nothing con- 
vinces me that French is sex-linked. 

Perhaps the main lesson for higher 
education is that wc must resist the 
facile assumption that when the cuts 
come the easiest bit to cut off is the 
lesser languages. The universities, to 
their shnme, moved that way; with Ihe 
National Advisory Body report due 
soon the first reaction wifi almost 
automatically be, in monoglot 
academic boards, to lose Spanish, chop 
German, snip French. The ah initio 


, ' r " - *i»v Mi/ irtwiu - 

course in rarer languages, developed in The author lectures in Spanu 
the polytechnics to offset the foreign French at Hatfield Polytechnic. 


language illiteracy of the UK schools 
system, will be Ihe first to go. We shall 
follow the USA down the monolingual 
road that belatedly the Americans are 
trying to reverse. Ernest Boyer, in 
these columns, wrote". . .(here is also 
alarming evidence that American stu- 
dents are poorly informed about Ihe 
world and almost uniformly devoid of 
skills in foreign languages . Surprise, 
surprise, that the two go together. 

One of the few bits of humour to 
come out of the Falklnnds mini-war, 
reported in the Daily Telegraph of July 
12, 1982, rather underlines the value of 

n? l , n r 0r !. ly u ,a J n ? u ?* e5 "- A Capita Nigel 
Bedford had Ted a small party of men 
ashore to gather military intelligence 
when they heard voices. 

“We couldn’t understand what they 
were saying and assumed they must be 
Spanish-speaking". So he and his men 
lay still for an hour getting frostbitten 
until they discovered that the chatter 
came from penguins, not from Ar- 
gentinians. 

Howlers like this lack a name in 
English or Spanish. I offer un malvinis- 
wo.mmalvinisme, a malvinism. If the 
NABobs do their worst, in 20 years 
time we shall watch ihe Nigel Bedfords 
of the day getting their heads blown 
oft, because that time they got it the 
other way round. 

The author lectures hi Spanish and 
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An advance on 
the title game 

Should academics have the right of 

tenure to senior posts? 
ir’niJip Thody argues this should be 
replaced with a rotating system 

^nVl'n^v^ “ ked JS° — - 

axe promoting 12 people to senior SSI li*? 1 by bus,n ? ss flrms or to 
lectureship this year. Enough neoole f n f c “ . In otber institutions; 

have taken early or ordinary retire- bow . ? uccessfu] you are in attracting 
raent for us to do it without breaking ShShlL J!° ney for your research; 
any rules. It’s all open and above niS£? y T u 8r S fl mcmber of any 
board, especially in the way the promo- 5°f a body; how c,ose you 

tions are decided. y p h , avc 8°t «n your applications for 
Like a number of other good sw c ,rs or nfh ' !P smnrti "' *'~ 

tems ( the human knrlu r> 


f'haipc Vi . 1 "hjhiwhiihk ror 
™ a Kumucr OI otner good sys- ° B r „H ther ap P° ,nlmenls else- 

tems (the human body, the British i&S 2*T nd Sonera fly what indica- 
consliiutioji) it has evolved over a 2!I?.ff ( pr S fcss ? al colleagues 
penod of time. When 1 first look t# S * lven to , fj 10w f hat you are, as 
part in it. in 1967, it contafoed a n*' P l apaMe ‘ 
number of decided oddities. In those nnhSL™ 655 rtatc very deflr, y that 
days, the final recommendations Sin ?- w on lhe 

«>e «».te bv STrV^Tni" ' “ ' “ ,n ™ r 


. Jd-uiumenoanons nnceihu 

were sent forward to the senate by £ ri P nf IOn °f a lecturer to 
lhe senate business commitleee. This !hf„ , sen,or . lecturer unless 
contained the usual selection of ex- SSL ,'J? 1 ™ senior Ie «urer 
officio members - deans, chairmen rank , themselves. This means that 
or women of faculty boards, deputy SSlS®” of the academic staff com- 
cliairmon or women of appointing S,™ ar f . senior lecturers or 
committees - together with a number iSShnS!*! ,S obviol,s, y a good 
of members elected from the senate. i/Kf N body has ■ personal axe to 
Then as now, promotions were de- . 



This was that somebody like my- Sc^2 IWl 'V 1 ' ts ways 88 SSSSIiTSPS 
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lectureship and of thaT^S 
unsuccessful se eiM to« to 'S 

ien to fifteen years San „ 
women and men wffl UMr 
the running for chairt l Y*** 
have dese^ed bein» I W 
them. But nowadays,® he v?" 1 *' 
! n v a J°S j™ which cm be 

&X fr0mWi,hinfc »^i 

on the one li and acd lfc 5 
senior lecturers on the 2 
not very large and in the XjL'j 
|ty of cases over half 
tax anyway. Pumped back fii 
university system, howwfJ 
money could nevertheless^ t\ 
approved quota of senior 
40 per cent to 42 per cent. fifA 

f nH hC VT ® “ ttle *8 ' 

and would also be easy to S' 

a&S dSaSWe ^^-| 

j^TJsrisc ‘ 

httle bv way of ability or sdiin 
ment distinguishes him from£i 
reactors and senior lecturers- as *g' 
as from some of the ledum/ 
working in the department. To lwE 
only two levels in the academic mk 
fession instead of the present tbf 
would be obviously fairer state! 
when there are virtually no pnx&t 
tions being made to the raiNi 
professor and anyone in the mb 1 
evel wishing to describe him orfej- 
self, for social reasons, as a mtfo -■ 
sor, should be entitled to do so. ■. 
ring of the This reform should, however, 1 
ure compa- accompanied by a more swan* 
tween the change; the abolition of the riSdi 
to enable permanent tenure to senior h*|v 
I justify its This is not the same thing, Main, 
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mark only for your own 


Moreover I TE- o 0r *V iT he experience of sludyn 

colleagues whn JL 8 l nu ® b «f of my claims to promotion of a depre 
approach thn£ * 1 * i 8 80 be 8 mnin g to ,8r ge number of theoretically 

achieved thi*^m? r y age, I colleagues whose achievement! 

_ . □ »nis eminence ho „ at f>n«t 
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The social 
function 
of theatre 

London must be one of the few 
European capitals where anything ex- 
citing happens in August. The second 
London International Festival of 
Theatre, brainchild of Lucy Neal and 
Rose de Ward Fenton, has just kept 
theatre-goers busy for a fortnight, with 
a total of over two hundred events 
including discussions, street theatre, 
workshops and cabaret. 

With the diversity of theatrical forms 
and countries of origin, from Japan to 
Canada to Cumbria, there was danger 
of the festival becoming an enormous 
parade of exotica across the stages of 
London. To prevent this, and to pro- 
vide an opportunity to find out more 
about the context and process of the 
productions, the organizers had laid on 
workshops and discussion sessions with 
several of the groups. Although often 
sparsely attended, these were extreme- 
ly useful in buildine up a comparative 

I iicture of the sociaifunction or theatre 
n the different countries represented. 

Companies such as Tabulc of .Sierra 
Leone, Sistren (n collective of mainly 
working-class Jamaican women) and 
Naya of India, all described themselves 
as community theatre groups, but 
differences were apparent. Sistren, 
with QPH , a niece concerning (he 
death by fire of i67 destitute women in 
a Kingston almshouse in 1981, showed 
the greatest commitment to collective, 
democratic working. In Tabule's 
Bohboh Lef, a lively, didactic taie of 
the moral confusion of contemporary 
Sierra Leonean society, a chorus of 
elders with their communal wisdom 
formed the backdrop to the individual 
characters. In Bahadur the Kalarln , A portrait of A 
Naya provided a beautiful spectacle Vienna 1900 r 
overlaid with a Freudian interpretation ■■■■■ 
of the Oedipus myth. What all three _ _ _ 
productions had in common was the \T m n-mmi 
intrinsic part played by music, dance V lPH 
and ntual, and an ovemdins sense of a • - ■ 

communal tradition. Both QPH and Vienna lorn 
Bohboh Lef incorporated Shditiona! JJ" 

magic - obeah and spiritualist cere- ^? na \ JJH 8 * 
monies - and fundamentalist Christian ScoUand » Edlnh 
praise meetings, showing how close the Au 8 U8t 12 Se] 

two traditions are, while Bahadur used — ; — 

Hindu ntual and ceremonial dances. Viennese society 
The similarities which emerged in' 
performance were accentuated in the l x* 

discussions, such as that on popular 
theatre between Sistren, Tabute and 

!5tf J ™ K “y»” ram oS. 
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Vienna’s dark side 


VIENNA 1900 

National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. 

August 12'^ September 25i .. 


writer whose play Mother Sing for Me 
will be shown In London in December. 
AH agreed that a function of theatre in 
their countries was to counteract cultu- 
ral imperialism through celebrating 
and revitalizing indigenous forms. A 
discussion between the Naya’s director 
Habib Tanvir and Ngugi concentrated- 
on the vital role of rural and peasant 
cultures In opposing urban uniformity 
and neo-colonial cultural values. 

. Of the western productions, Collec- 
tive di Parma, .with their manic con- 
lempotary re-reading of Shakespeare, 
came closest to the collective, non- 
hierarchical quality of Sistren. Where 
the presence of script and director were 
more evident in some productions, the 
iconoclastic approach of the Collettivo 
towaids the original texts was liberat- 
ing. In contrast, Welfare State, a 
community group from Cumbria, who 
enacted 77re Raising of the Titanic in 
Umehouse dock, attempted to be 
anarchic and failed. Ao extraordinary 
plethora of theatrical idea* - some, like 
the Javan, shadow puppets of the 
« 08 bng paper lanterns', stunningly 
effective - did not in the end cohere, 
me main impression of the evening 
was one of huge amounts of money 
Went to bring aDout a spectacle which 
Wed hard, but had little to say. A truer 
tense of community,.-, oppositional 
j-jtefgy and celebration were to be had 
from any of the ;other. shows I’ve 

■ SffS^i'Tv tbe ^ 

Jane Bryce 

Liformation for inclusion in 
LHES’s arts coverage should be 
sentto: • 


Viennese society liked to hide from Its 
own revolutions. When Freud pub- 
lished The Interpretation of Dreams in 
1900, it took about ten years to sell six 
hundred copies. Freud’s Vienna re- 
mains a difficult place to grasp. Bom In 
an ace of ferment, its art is restlessly 
mobile, and refuses easy submission to 
the gaze of posterity. 

Initially, however, this show con- 
fronts the visitor with an icon of 
stability, Georg Zala's imposing bust 
of Emperor Franz Joseph I. Festooned 
with the insignia of his crumbling 
empire, Austria's monarch is a serene 
anachronism, on embodiment of all 
those continuities his culture was to 
shatter. Here, at the start of the 
exhibition, we encounter the twin 
myths of a bourgeois optimism, con- 
structed around the ubiquitous figure 
of the Emperor: permanence and prog- 
ress. A plaquette honouring the 
Jubilee of 1898 has the calm profile of 
the aging monarch contemplate his 
youthful alter-ego across fifty years of 
continuity. Elsewhere, he presides 
over the miracle of technology, allego- 
rized as patron d$ity of Vienna's new 
fresh water supply. Modern sensibili- 
ties prefer the angst of Vienna’s avant- 
garde to the propaganda of its status 
qiio. This show concentrates therefore 
on the dark side of Vienna, on revolu- 
tion and violence, alienation and 
obsession. 

In 1897 a number of artists, led by 
Klimt, became disillusioned with the 
Vfennese art academies and formed a 
splinter group under! the. banner of 
Secession. From Zala’s impassive 
Emperor, eternized in marble, we 
move to Klimt’s ghoulish harpy, Nitda 
Verlias, manifesto painting of the re- 
volutionaries. Vernal blootns in her 

hair, threateningly sexual, she holdB up 

the mirror of art to Modem Man. Gone , 
are the pneumatic, silicone-busted 
ladies of Klimt’s early decorative print-' 
ing. Klimt's later nudes don’t strike 
academic poses, they masturbate. At ' 


Mackintosh, honouring him with a 
, whole room at the Secession's eighth 
exhibition. (This has been recon- 
structed, to coincide with the Vienna 
■ show, at the Fine Art Society in. 
Edinburgh.) Mackintosh's skinny 
forms taper in delicate curves, furni- 
ture that threatens to evanesce. Draw- 
ers are eccentrically small, function- 
less, declaring that this is Art. If 
transcendental furniture were possi- 
ble, this is it. The Wiener Werkstatte 
(the Secession’s crafts association) 
similarly denature materials In (he 
- cause of aesthetics, staining and in- 
laying wood, creating objects of stun- 
ning fragility, like Kolo Moser's pro, 
carious pendant lamp. The Secession’s 
craftsmen domesticate the forms of 
Klimt’s dangerous revolution; no lon- 
ger threatening, the movement gains 
acceptance as radical chic. 

. If the Secession berins by proclaim- 
ing itself publicaUy. it Is marked by 
art s progressive withdrawal from soci- 
ety. Kokoschka’* Images, particularly, 
take the Secession into dark worlds of 
self-exploration: his Murder of a 
Woman is a frenzy of sadism, its 
protagonists locked in an orgy of 
death. Kokoschka's own manifesto is 
the poster he produced to advertise his 
lecture on “the nature of visions”, 
Scarred and pitted, bald like a victim of 
Surgery, the artist points to a gaping 
wound In his chest. Kokoschka becom- 
es a strangely transmuted. 'Chriri- 
pgufe, the artist who mutilates himself 
in the quest for material. 1 1 1 

Traditionally, the portraitist embo- 
diM his subject in the social hierarchy, 
vindicates his wealth, occupation, sta- 
tus. Late Secession portraiture fascina- 
tingly.Jnverts this tradition, removing 
its subject from society to present him 
as psyche; Kokoschka's portrait of 
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RIciiakd Allen Cave on 
Russian director Yuri 
Lyubimov; 

Andrew Grah am-Dixon 

on Viennese art; 

Jane Bryce on Third 
World theatre. 


Doorways 
and thresholds 


Since he founded it in the mid-Sixtics 
Yuri Lyubimov has made the Taganka 
Theatre on the outskirts of Moscow 
consistently a place for controversy, 
excitement and risk. Working without 
official subsidy and often skirling offi- 
cial disapproval, Lyubimov and his 
company have achieved immense 
populnntv. 

The Taganka is unashamedly a 
director's theatre, yet with a difference. 
■The object of his production-style is 
not so much to display his own prodi- 
gious creative imagination as to open 
out familiar plays and novels in a 
manner that nichlighls the searching 
questions that lie at their base and to 
project these at his audiences in the 
style of Brecht as enduring matters of 
choice. His is a theatre shaped to 


and its consequences but the quality of 
Raskolnikov's imagination. Obsessed 
with the conviction that power is right 
and with the Romantic notion that the 
courage to wield power over life and 
death is proof or an order of being 
superior to the vermin that make up 
the mass of humankind, Raskolnikov 
(Michael Pennington) haunts the many 
doorways, convinced he is on the 
threshold of some mystical enlighten- 
ment. that he will find suddenly the 
means to step into another dimension 
of being. The murder has been his 


proof thut he is worthy of distinction; 
the play we watch, while it uncovers 
the facts of a crime already committed, 
focuses relentlessly on the condition 

that tcDgatnlmlnu'. l_s_ 


ethical and political, lhe approach is 
through ritual, surrealist eftecls, ex- 
pressionist lighting and an intense 
physical commitment from his actors. 

Watching Lyubimov rehearse a 
British, company at the Lyric Ham- 
mersmith, where he Is restaging one of 
his Taganka successes, a dramatization 
of Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment, has been instructive. Appeals 
‘from individual actors that the under- 
statement of emotion can be deeply 
moving have Lyubimov leaping for the 
stage to demonstrate the value of a 
more expansive treatment - he is a 
virtuoso mime and his facial mobility is 
a miracle - and the very difference is 
shocking, arresting, immediately au- 
thentic. The possibilities in expression 
hi* method awakens in the actors 
quickly expose the mannerisms of the 
English style, above all the reliance on 
the voice as (he prime factor in com- 
munication. Playing as here against an 
almost continuous musical background 
that often comments ironically on a 
character’s pretensions and on a set 
composed of numerous tenement 
doors and swirling black curtains, the 
actors soon find there Is no resource in 
quiet naturalism. 

Lyubimov's aim is for stylization, 
caricature; inevitably so, since what his 
adaptation of the novel presents is not 
a chronological account of the crime 
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Continuing exhibitions: 

To September 10. Whitworth Art Oa|- 
lory. University or Manchester. Great Amer- 
ican Prints: Whistler to Warhol. 

To September 10. John Hansard Onllefy, 
University of Southampton. Attitudes to 
Tapestry. 

To September H. British -Museum, Lon- 
do ™ Ja P flnc * 0 print since 1900, 

To September 17. .Graphics Gallery, 
Library, Unhwffty of Kent. Work of car- 
toonM Ewart Karisson (b. 1918). , 

To September 17. Ikon Gallery, Binning- . 
Jam. Albert Irvin, works I977-W83. Third 
Eye Centre touring exhibition of Irvin's 
abstract art, 

■ TO September 18. Abbot Hril Gallery, 
Kendal. John Rtoktn exhibition. . 


(hat is Raskolnikov's punishment as his 
expectation gutters like a spent candle: 

S iven his former hopes, to continue 
vlng in a petty, grotesque world is 
inexorable damnation. The sheer 
banality of it all - quintessential^ of 
Porfiry the police investigator (Bill 
Paterson) with his haemorrhoids and 
his apparently bungling attempts to 
trick people into admissions of guilt- is 
anathema to him. His crime is more 
pervasive than the word “murder” 
intimates; it does place him outside the 
normal categories of humanity but fails 
to invest him with the heroic stature he 
covets. 

The play shows us Raskolnikov's 
mind utterly broken by event and 
thrown beyond the reach of pity or 
forgiveness. The caricature world 
Lyubimov creates about him is a 
projection of Raskolnikov's sense of 
reality: it is the one certain truth about 
himself and as such his indictment. The 
whole production-concept sustains a 
profound ethical .vision, Lyubimov ex- 
cels in a style of rich social satire thin 
rarely graces our stages. 

Richard Allen Cave 

Dr Cave is lecturer in English at 
Bedford College, London. 

"Crime and Punishment” opens at the 
Lyric Hammersmith next Wednesday. 
t and runs until October JS. 

Serpentine Gallery.' London. Edge end 
Shadows: sculpture In Britain. 

ToOctober 14. Musoum and Art Gallery, 
Birmingham. Bicentenary exhibition of 
British landscadvt David Cox. 

. To October 20. Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh. Action Portraits: Scot- 
tish press photography. 

.To October 30. Grafts Study Centre, 
Bath. A Weaver’s Life: Ethel Mattel ^ 1972- 
1952. 

To October' 30. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, Oliver Mussel: work of 
the noted stags 'and film designer. 

Tb November- 14. Yorkshire Sculpture 
Psrk, Bretton Hall College. Etbabeth Frink; 
open air retrospective, 

New exhibitions: 

From tomorrow; Impressions Gallery of 
Photography, York. 17ie Glossies: British 
magazine* of the late 50s and 60s. 


as rayclte; Kokoschka's portrait of WJJg* 
Adolf Loos places him against a flick- P t 1 
ering ether of blue plgntent, and re- don. 


. To September 18. Museum oF Modern 
Art,- Oxford. Tolly ■ Cqbbold Eastern Arts 
Fourth National Exhibition. Also: Paul 


From tomorrow; Impressions Gallery of 
Photography, York, The Glossies: British 
magazines of the late 50s and 60s. 

From September 7. Collins Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Strathclyde. Architects of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement. - 


academic poses, they masturbate. At 
last.' Freud's “much-maligned etotio” 
finds its place in art. 

The Recession's furniture and in- 
terior design remains curiously cere- 
bral, function demoted for aesthetics. 
Vienna’s artists-craftsmen were signifi- 
cantly influenced by Charles Rennie 


duces the sitter to his expressive fea- 
tures, vast gnarled hand and a face 
creased likb parchment. The composer 
Arn'pld Schoenberg, ih an extraordin- 
ary series of self-portraits he called 
Gazes, carries this process of'sodal 
disembodiment still, further. He re- 
duces himself to a pnir.of glaring eyes 
thdt stare from a face barely sketched 
In plgMeitL No longer portraits in any 
eonventiqnp ten*,, the images present 
8 ^materialized, special conscious- 
ness, Painting renounces society for 
psychology, and reaches out to touch 

Andrew G^aham-Dixort 


Klee, life nnd wo r k, and Jonquhn Gomls’s 
photographic Homage to MifA. 

To September ; 18., British Museum, Lon- 
don. Sporting Llfei nn anthology of British 
sporting print*. ■ ' .; 

■To September 1 8. - Walker Art Gallery, 
Lfvtrpod. Goya’s Print*. 

„ ,To September 75. Walker Art Galleiy, 
Liverpool, George Stubbs: the anatomy oi 
the hope , drawings fronj (he Royril 
Academy. 

.To Sfeptembferi28. Kehingrora GnJleryJ 
Glasgow. The Floating World: Japanese 
prints. . j : 

. To September 30. -Senate House,- tftiK 
VMrity.rf Liverpool,- A View of. the Falk- 


From September 10, Cartwright Hall, 
Bradford. Ben Nicholson: paintings' and 
.relicts 1919-39. 


FTom September 14. Bollerhouse, Vk- 
toria and Albert Museum. Taste: on exhibi- 
tion about values In design. 

From September 17. . Amojflni Galleiy. 
Bristol. Paula Rego. 


fe^hprographlc «bflittori7 * ■■ 


; To October 
Private yieWs: 
•• To October 


tngs from the Federal Republic of Cor- 
1 mariy, 

. From September 23. Museum of Modern' 
Art, Oxford. Stephen McKenna: IU point- 
ings, drawings and watercolours. Also 
Humphrey Spender: the thirties and niter, 
and John Ruakin. 

Events: . 

Thb Sunday, Transport Hall, Edtaburgh- 
Debate on the motion^, Bringing theatre to 


tho peMtC or peMfo ib the thMlrt’’ with 

. John McGrath, pmtid gdgur ted . Tony 
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by Bernard Bergon zi 

The Collected Letters or Joseph 
Conrad, volumeonc: 1861-1897 
edited by Frederick R. Karl and 
Laurence Davies 

Cambridge University Press. £19 SO 
1SBN0521 242169 

Through post-structural is is may claim 
that thc "author* is a mere fiction and 
mat literary texts can only ever refer to 
other texts and never to “reality" 
nterest in authors as substantial histor- 
cal figures continues unabated, and 
[here is a steady market for literary 
biographies, letters, memoirs. The 
new edition of Conrad’s letters - the 
present volume is the first of a pro- 
tected eiohr _ k i 


The torments of trying to write 

know about is of Conrad's letters to his ^ — 


know about is of Conrad's letters to his 
guardian and unde Tadeusz Bob 
rowski. 

Most of the letters in volume one 
survive from the 1890s. covering Con- 
rad s chance of course from seaman to 
author, following the publication of 
Atmayers Folly in 1895 and the subse- 
quent friendship and encouragement 
of Edward Garnett. That novel w 
written slowly over several years, in 
spare time snatched from seamanship, 
but Conrad scarcely refers to this 
literary work in progress in his letters 
of the early nineties. He mentions it in 
a letter to Marguerite Poradowska in 
January 1894 - an entertaining letter, 
written when Conrad acknowledged 
being somewhat under the. influence of 
des ttquers spiritueuses " - as some 
rl 1 " h f_ r when ilis 


vein directly linked with hi, J 

expenencc and 



fiction. 


iV I H J. L - H< 7 “ ers spiritueuses " - as some 

gysai- pWisasiaass 

«wrra , s; sewrascrS? 


v — i.;, 11 win iiinKc very 

much difference to anyone’s actual 
reading of Conrad's fiction; but it 
offers a new and rich Conradian text, 
rewarding in Its own terms, 
i /L 0nr . 0ftrI y letters were written 
r tan 8 u J fl 8« - Polish. French and 

English - and the editorial problems 
must have been formidable; but the 
editors have worked with tactful pro- 
fessionalism, providing the right 
amount of necessary but unobtrusive 
apparatus and commentary. This edi- 
bon is like a large river into which 
• many smaller tributaries flow the 

Sf ^?% the J ev p ral Previous edi- 
tions of Conrads letters to various 
oirrespondents, augmented by manv 

■EftS - 5 ttw ! libraries and 
Jjf 1 2®,' "“actions in Bnlain, America 

MridTA ‘ tod*)** with the Polish 
material the editors acknowledge their 
great Indebtedness to 2. Naider’s 
Polish Background 
ln and they reprint 
SSS^bS-u 0 ! * frans| afions of Con- 
U,k? !' °» Ip f h fetter* . that were firet 

th8t work. The letter? in 
French,, manv of tkran in 


. ».Jr ,,w,n tne ""lowing Novem- 

ber. When it was published some 
reviewers, at least, were approving 
notably H. G. Wells, who gave the 
book warm if qualified praise, promp- 
ts an appreciative response from 
Conrad. .-lAuflyer s Folly was followed 

nu^hlr° U ! CaS i! °f t ,e Isiands and a 
number of short stones with East 

Indian settings. Conrad was regarded 
as a writer to be taken seriously, even if 
his was largely asuccts d'estime. Yet he 
was radically self-doubting and for 

JhelS h F half-entertained 

the idea of going back to sea. For most 
novice writers the first sight of their 

Iv^lliS^hf r° Qf s !? ge “ P ecuiiar - 
l^lling, but Conrnd was appalled 

when he received the first proofs of 

um^SL 9 F °A 00 Christmas Eve 
1894, He marked in a postscript to & 

^ rg ^ rlte , Porado '«'ka P i 'Ten 
aleuhorreur. A bsolument horrettr de la 

«i%* e !! npnm 1f qi i! 0 1’rirslbtte-plre- 


V 


startling to fiitf gR 

!!J?e d re«i e nf h !?- t0nB t0 Sui,e the 3 >' 
interests of his correspondents. S I 

does not? But, as he says, Coarrii) • 

Jl more than most; thVtoSbfkV 

letters Is exquisitely adjusted lo & i 

personality or the recipient; Indeed u ! 

can sense the reader implied by'£ !' 

letter. It is correspondingly hanlerb ! - 

gajp the “essential'' aufiBf 

with ietter-wnters whose condun ■ 

personality is apparent in event?™ J 

they write such as D. H. Lawraltf 

Dickens. Virginia Woolf, Byroad 

Henry James. What Davies calls C»f 

rad s ‘‘ceremonious politeness" fan l 

coloura his letters. Yet more Ml 


— ui mom iu v_on 

&? r w ,a,lon flnd Uterary con- 
Marguerite Poradowska, are 

1"^“ followed *» 


R . ■riumi lonowea oy 

English translations. 

SSSLt. 1 ^’ . who inscribed in- 


own" the 


fiLHS- 1 " late 1920s when Jeab- 


uarnett aa "a tricky thinn with 

7 a -S of second-hand 
Conradese tn it . Conrad needed fre- 

l U f, <° ?° on writing 

at an and Garnett provided it The 

m Step h ^ *>S» 

gnswme N(gger of the ’Narcissus’ in 
'ghest terms, and Conrad, who 
moved?* admiret ^ Crane, was deeply 

Jam not mote vile thuf my nefoh- 
bours but this disbelief in ohS is 





rrr a «iat spreads' op every, 
thing one comes in contact withi on 
men on things - on the very air one 

S2S*n«- why one some- 
fimes wishes to be a stone breaker. 
There s no doubt about breakina a 
Stone But there’s doubt, fear - a 
black horror, in every pace one 

81 ? te w ”l«nder- 
SSf 11 * U ad thorafore I write to you as 
though we. had been born together 
before the beginning of thin gs. For 
jyhat you have done and intend to 


• do * J&h’t even attempt lo thank 

SSSAWiSbs 

Eft*?* he eventually abandoned 
and then completed and nublished 

SSSStS"^ The - Resc ffwS 

nf iasleRd to write The Nigger 
of the Narcissus he touched a creative 


- T _ "i \uihviinuw[ 

is grasped that one’s own personiM? 
only a ridiculous and aimless d» 1 
querade of something hopelessly ».■ 
known the attainment of serenilymu ?.• 
very far off’. This anticipates send: 
the famous formulations of tweniid 1 
century modernism: Lawrence dlsrii? 
sing the “old stable ego - of iw/ 
cliaracter” (also in a letter to Ed«i|i‘ ; 
Garnett, nearly twenty years later),# ; 

nality den ^* n g ' n, P ortance °lp es> i 

It is at such moments in this core- [ 
pondence, and they are not numerous, f 
that one is in touch with the (kgj’ 
implications of Conrad’s art. Against 
the ever-present possibility of dual* [ 
t ion and nihilism lie had to assert sri i- 
kinds of form and order • as .wit l 
available; what Laurence Davies calk J- 
“a Polish gentleman’s loyalty to the L 

rvrirln nf «l J u. ,U,'i «- 


inuai uc aone mine proper way .« 
get a fresh understanding of ConnfJ [ 
human qualities from these letw: - 
they also show how far the comjii \ 
relation between order and cha«-|' 
which has become a commonplfff 
topic in the critical discussion of Ofr f 
rad’s fiction - was central to blit*;, 
sense of himself, ' ?. 

Bernard Bergonzi Is professor of | 


in the late 1920s when Jean- Ll 1 

S^.asfftu'ss selves . , 

Wte. Wfilten. L Ihe 

year ald Polish oov to his farhi-r byJCaflierliM Mansfield 




, _y_ . — . io oe acKnow- mmviiiiih, .ui fact the 

inS&dS 0 "^’ ,nd r?** jsss - iis&iss “?sg 

l, P l ven that Harikin’s ainy is to estabri '^ th ’ P erhaps evep dc^i- 

basw " °f Mans- eSnlS'h- 61 Sequent journeys of 
field s stones, it is not surprising to find ' ber e *l 1I ®*Iy frequent emo- 

l^rtaaSSrs U£iSaSSiB3t 


£ , ■ subject. 1 

i: .<« wbjiMtiS 


"3 field 


Nigger Bernard Bergonzi Is professor of Bt 
reative Ush at the U niversity pfwanv icjc ■ 

ba * a compelling, however, than spy of tfs 
Hclii 1 , 6 ®*pertly conveyed editorial mfonor 
S 2?.' 8 'S the impression left of psychokv 

closely deal affinities between the writer 
aepen- the diverse temperaments sbe per 
leys of trays. In neither version of theW 
..,oI n £r L here an y single emotional Identra*' 
Jiil* VP n: nncanniw, and alm<»t with »» 
dleton .. digality, Mansfield “becomes” sfe 
nately the sexually troubled 
ihpuld Burnell; Beryl, unable to decide wt* 

itnents ' her f rue personality- if indeeduAW 

tones. s °ch a thing - actually, is; a™ . 
■onger nervous child Keria, • : | 

M™. ■ is the satisfaction ofwtitjlj. 

ratal,, Ma..e.u ... i i-.,.. a rtt 


matare" dis^d Sir^ th J 8 ^ fin< 


i nat is the satisfaction or ww 
Marwfield once wrote in fl letter 
can Impersonate so many 
Uiis was freedom, then it cerW 
dldn ’t provide-, satisfaction InJjT 
When, we find C. A. Hankin coneW- 


j i-. rt, riauMJ' v-.— 

u^^aruri^'rsS^ 

Stories (« At the Bay'.’, for drwgftj 
.The Garden Pkrty") suggest 
: she might have come close to exbw? 

her store", it is difficult not to J* 
as though this kind , of confess^ 
.'interpretation discloses the ilmila®» 
■■99 well as ihe tercflfillness 


wuijtte to t 

of actual ; lpaes, ; btbukhf 





’CflWiinR COUnfiiftS nndl nllnX^ 







ninnihg opt; of ’‘selves” to iropefsoj 
■ ate,, masks ,tp wear, and fmohw 1 * 
. dramas to docurheht. Surely 
Why. without denying Mansfield \W 
•’rital. place ln the rise of the mog 
, short s(ory, r we; are ' unlikely to fg 
Hankirl all the way and see Mah®® 

.^beldn^g to, the tradition o^a^ 

;nlajrir qg^-es as . Prdust arid 

tOeysky. . ■ 
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BOOKS 

Race and 
class 


there are quest inns (o he asked. At (he 
general level the Marxist view of 
history brings obvious benefits - it 
would he foolisli nnt ir, wish tn know 


Volkscapltallsme: class, capital and 
Ideology In the development of 
Afrikaner nationalism 1934-1948 
by Dan O'Meara 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0521 242851 

Dr O’Meara has produced a major 
contribution to the Marxist history of 
South Africa, a style of history which 
has, for some years, sometimes given 
the impression of becoming a new 
orthodoxy, and which now, after a long 
period of gestation, is giving birth to 
important texts. Of course, a reaction 
wifi come (one has only to observe the 
divisions in the African nationalist 


movements) but meanwhile O’Meara's 
study of Afrikaner nationalism since 
1934 will be influential. 


O’Meara . who disapproves of capi- 
talism whether or not it oppresses 
Africans, seeks to show that Afrikaner 
nationalism can only be properly 
understood if it is seen as on cniphe- 
nomenon of changing class alliance 
within Afrikanerdom, and not as an 
expression of national or tribal con- 
sciousness. He deplores, therefore, the 
view (to which I subscribe! that South 
Africa’s problem is primarily a problem 
for Afrikaners, because they hold the 
power in most walks of life. I do not 
think he believes this view actually to be 


about the interplay of economic forces 
-but is it really the only w«y. and if n is 
not, what kind of evidence would 
Marxists accept as tending tn under- 
mine their approach? Second, we are 
faced with the problem or intention. To 
what extent did the Broederbond think 
out and plan the events that came to 
pass? 

More specifically, the bunk is nm 
just about capitalism, but Afrikaner 
capitalism. The Broederbond, and all 
toe other organizations which 
UMeara has so thoroughly resear- 
ched, were run by Afrikaners, and 
exclusively for Afrikaners. What prin- 
ciple of exclusion, therefore, could 
they possibly have operated except the 
ethnic, and in that case is not the notion 
of ethnic consciousness, which the 
author so much deplores, of value as an 
explanatory variable, in conjunction, 
rather than competition, with that of 
class struggle? Furthermore, if the 

E radices of apartheid are primarily to 
e explained in terms of the accom- 


African 

slavery 

systems 


rial conditions which make ideology 
comprehensible. 

The book is not merely a contribu- 
tion to the race/class debate, about 
whether and to what effect racial (or, in 
this case, Afrikaner) consciousness 
should be allowed to explain South 
African history. O’Meara has also 
done outstanding archival work, build- 
,n B lb part on such authors as Adam 
and Giliomee (though he disapproves 
of their eclectic approach) on the 
detailed history of tile groWfh df Afri- 
kaners involvement in the economy 
and of the many ethnic organizations 
which contributed to it. The author is 
already well known for his expertise on 
the history of the Broederbond, to 
which he now adds a formidable range 
of evidence on many other bodies, 
both economic and political, concen- 
trating on those which contributed to 
the economic movement of 1934-48. 
His bibliography Is splendid and, un- 
like many authors on South Africa, he 
indudes numerous Afrikaans sources. 

The Broederbond was the most im- 
portant body of all. In the 1930s, as 
O’Meara recounts, it redefined Afri- 
kanerdom and Afrikaner nationalism, 
stimulated the growth of Afrikaner 
ethnic unions and masterminded the 
emergence of Afrikaner capitalism, 
which until the second economic volks- 
kongress of 1950 bad to be dressed up 
in the Christiaq-nationallst clothes of 
ethnic solidarity and the belief that 
class antagonism was no better than 
treachery to the interests of the volk. 


°*»F"5Sft s 5 >me leading Afrikaners 
really did believe that capitalism was 
an expression of alien, imperialist, 
domination: the paradox was that that 
hatred of capitalism could itself only 
lead to the emergence of : a new catM- 
talUm. 

■ .In- the 1940s, OfMeara goeson, ‘‘It 
was this ideological, cultural and eco- 
nomic mobilization, of the volk for 
economic ends which shaped and de- 
nned, Afrikaner culture and the de- 
yelopins nationalist movement," The 
aim, and achievement, of the Broeder- 


Transformallons in Slavery: 

In history of slavery In Africa 
1 by Paul E. Lovejoy 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
and £7.95 

ISBN 0 521 243§9 6 and 28646 8 

Drawing on a very wide range of 
publications (especially within the last 
two decades) on slavery within Africa 
and the slave trade from it, Professor 
Lovejoy hAs produced a scholarly 
survey of African slavery from the 
fifteenth century to the beginning of 
the twentieth. 

He emphasizes particularly the rela- 
tionship between slavery within Africa 
and. the external slave trade, and 
demonstrates how Indigenous 1 African 
slavery was influenced by the interna- 1 
tional slave system ! of the modern 
European worfd. Professor Lovejoy’s 
horizon, however, is not limited to 
West Africa, to the roost nefarious 
nexus of this system. He ranges over 
the whole of tne continent north and 
south of the Sahara, And out into the 
African islands, especially In the Indi- 
an Ocean. Furthermore, although li- 
mited by the relative paucity of resear- 
ches on southern African slavery, he 
Includes a helpful chapter on slavery in 
central, southern and eastern Africa in 
the nineteenth century. 

Interwoven with this most conve- 
nient and well-documented survey are 
a number of theoretical considerations 
which should be of particular Interest 
to all who are concerned not only with 
the academic study of slavery but also 
with the development of Marxist and 
quasi-Marxist thought on Africa since 
the end of the Second World War. 
Professor Lovejoy's remarks on "slav- 
ery as a mode of production” sre 


iilutf.iliori nf ri\.il fr. i, linns nf l . igiil.it . 
inn'll nf tliDM; pr.ic tucs \eciil aiuiti 1 

unne(.cv«,iry 

Finally. why should Afrikaner proto- 
capitalists have been a invented about 
(he devL-Inpmcnt nf Afrikaner capital- 
’'fit. rather than one blind tn cihnicio. 
and why are English and Afnk.ians- 
spe, iking businessmen sn different 
from one another 1 The latter still tie 
themselves in terrible knots when they 
seek in reconcile apartheid and "cum- 
■ n« m sense", whereas (he English 
speakers carry mi such ideological 
burden and are inclined in see most nf 
the apartheid sysicm as drivel. 

These are large questions. They do 
not betoken an attack on Marxisni per 
se, hut rather a plea for a measure of 
eclecticism, and in particular for the 
admission of the legitimacy of race mul 
class if South African history is to he 
understood. 

Christopher R. Hill 


Christopher R. Hill is director of the 
Centre for Southern African Studies at 
the University of York. 


ence in the text. 

Transformations in Slavery, the thiity- 
sixth volume in the African Studies 
Scries of Cambridge University Press, 
is a valuable contribution to an impor- 
tant scries. It is gno'd news for the 
student that this book appears in 
paperback at Ihe same time as M. I. Fin- 


icy’s Ancient Slavery and Modern 
Ideology. 

George Shepperson 

George Shepperson is William Robert- 
of History at the University 

Changing 
too slowly 

Change in South Africa: blind alleys or 
new directions? 
by Christopher R. Hill 
- RdxCoIiingSj £12,50 >. . 

ISBNO 860362000 

The Uneasy Relationship: Britain and 

South Africa 

by Janies Barber 

Heinemann Educational, £13.50 

ISBN0435 830422 

For no other country In the world does 
the question of the direction of future 
change dominate as it does in the case 
of the Republic of South Africa. Yetas- 
the irrisistible force of African 
nationalism confronts the immovable 
object of white domination it is also 
more difficult to predict than anywhere 
else. 

Hill’s somewhat loosely structured 
book is essentially a discussion of two 

S srallel debates on change. The first is 
tat going on among academic com- 
mentators, loosely dinded into Marxists 
and non-Marxists: the second la that 
being conducted among the white 
elites of South. Africa. The former is 
primarily concerned with whether or 


wmom ip capitalism; so.that Afrikaners 
could, admit thut they wqre indeed 
capitalists,:- .without- • Incurring ;the 
dtepded .. “Hoggenhelmer” epithet; 
Finally, the nationalist victory of 1948 


Farty. to satisfy ..the 1 
conflictt ng demands for African labour 
of the uneasily allied classes which it 
rapresemed. and the success of the 
National Party; in drawing, the , various 
(excluding those, of the.Afri- 
1 ^^ 'working class) tcigether, in jvhat 
the author nicely : terms Videdlotfical, 
condensation”. i 

t ^^ 8h 0 tt rey iew 'da n not do justicb to 
vre mateda^; O’Mpara ; deploys', •! ; but 

• r. !• .‘l ‘t "■ »;.■!. :'f ‘r \ '• 1 


especially interesting, ln this respect. 

He -modestly calk his book “an 
intermediate stage in research and 
analysis”, although it is clear that, 
Transfomadohs tn Slavery is much 
more .than a simple synthesis. Profes- 
sor Lovejoy. provides well-considered 
criticisms of romahtidsm at work in 
African historiography, arid attempts 
to correct the view that indigenous 
slavery in Africa was insignificant; As 
he puts it: "The aim of many historians 
has been to glorify the African past for 
reasons related to emergent nationalr 
Ism in Africa arid the sentiments of 
people of African descent in the Atner- 
icasi This has made it difficult- to 
discuss the Inglorious past"., ;■ 

TransfomaSorts in Slavery con- 
cludes with . a useful chronology, of 
measures agaiftst slavery in the period 
from 1772 to 1962 f'SaUdi Arabia 
becomes the last country to abolish the 
legal status of. slavery 1 ’) end with a 
detailed blbliogt'aphy which . should 
prove of considerable help to the 
specialist as well as the beginner in 
African history. However, there are a 
few carious rimissionsf for example, no 
reference, to the writings of the Afro* 
American hlstprian.W.E. B. DuBpls 1 , 


production” are not the latter is worth considering. For 


the Marxist left, peaceful changels not 
only unlikely in South Africa (a conclu- 
sion with which many non-Marxists 
might well agree) but it is also undeslr* 


overthrow of the Capitalist systeiit. 
African nationalism as such Is invalid 
arid misleading simply because it -is 
nationalist. 1 - . : . 

In his discussion of this first debate, 
it seems to me that Hill 4 unnecessarily 
equivocal, not because thb Marie 1st 
position on South Africa Is untenable 
but because If It were' tenable there 
would be no point, in entering the 
second debate which resolutely ex- 
cludes the Marxist alternative. How- 
ever, It Is in his discussion of the forma- 
tion of white elite political thinking and 
the - changes which have ■ developed 


Icpisl.ilinn and the hnjiiclamlu’Uantu- 
M,»n publics. On the latter. Ililf cnin- 
menis astutely that ‘ the South African 
gnvernmcnl seems to be in Ihe process 
of accepting that the old homelands 
policy is dead, whilst of course pro- 
claiming that il is alive and well. 

This raises ihe possibility, widely 
argued over in South Africa and discus- 
sed at length in this bonk . of some sort 
of confederal solution to the country’s 
predicament. Such a solution would be 
a compromise; a second-best for hoth 
the supporters of a majority-rule unit- 
ary state and the supporters of the 
maintenance of white dominance, and 
would have lo he very different from 
the post-1948 Bantustan scheme. In 
what form, if any, such a solution 
would he acceptable to a majority of 
the black papulation, will remain un- 
known so long as they are excluded 
from the discussion. 

The major impediment to any opti- 
mistic view of South Africa is not tnat 
change is not taking place, but that the 
pace of that change is unbearably slow 
and faltering ana may well simply be 
overtaken hy events of a more violent 
kind. As Hill demonstrates so dearly, 
the constraints placed on government 
by its own white electorate inhibit the 
puce or change. This was seen in 1982 
when Prime Minister Botha's very 
moderate proposals on limited power 
.sharing with Coloureds und Asians 
were met with n revolt in his own 
National Party, leading tu the founding 
of the Conservative Party by DrTrcur- 
nicht and lo the increased electoral 
support for the neo-fascist Hcrsligte 
Nasionale Purty. It is hard to disagree 
with Hill’s conclusion that "the pros- 
pects of sufficient change being 
achieved to satisfy the majority or 
South Africa's population are slim, but 
they still exist". 

Barber's short, attractively written 


Britain nnd South Africa and the huge 
range of interests and pressure groups 
involved in It. An appendix written 6y 
Christopher Hill describes more briefly 
South Africa’s relationships with 
France and West Germany. 
Arguments concerning relations with 
South Africa abound in this country 
and while this book carefully avoids 
advocating any particular policy, it 
shows clearly Ihe various cross-press- 
ures within which policy is foymed, 

John A. Wiseman 

John A. Wiseman is lecturer in politics 
at the University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 

Not on the 
sidelines 

Black People and the South AlHcan 
War 1899-1902 
hy Peter Warwick 

Cambridge University Press. £25.00 
ISBN0521 252164 

The South African War of 1899-1902 is 
generally thought of as a "white man’s 
war", fought between British and 
Boera with a inch understanding that 
the African niid coloured peoples, who 
made up four fifths of the population of 
the area, should be excluded from the 
conflict, Most books about the war 
have assumed this framework. Now. in 
this Important booki Peter Warwick 
explores a dimension of thb subject' 
which has hitherto been locking. 

'■ Both sides depended ripbn black and 
coloured people for non-combatant 
duties and Peter Warwick estimates 
that over 100,000 ncted ns scouts, spies, 

f iuards, servants, messengers and 
abquters an: (he British aide alone. In 
the concentration camps established by, 
the British it is well known (hat over 
20,000 Boer women and children died; 


but the .'deaths: of soine:14,6bo of. the 
116,000 Africans kept in si mifrir crimps . 
have been less, widely acknowledged, 
as have the' deaths, of Jarge numbers of' 


from it that Hill Hbb made an important 
contribution to otir Understanding of 
the situation; . " 1 1 

.Hill's analysis leaves the reader fo po 
doubt that real change is taking place in. 


Sputh : Africa. . Symbolized ■ uy . j the .' 
WiohahUr fliekerf juijl [Schlebusch 
commissions,; there 1 have 1 bfe'en signifi- 
cant developments ' (which j'arejnot 
"blind : alfeys'*) ih such pelds as betty' 
apartheid; job reservation, trade ufiiorf 


Africans jrt the sieges of Mn/ekiiia nnd 
Kimberley, Most controversial of all, 
at the lime, were thb mutual accusa- 
tions by. the while' protagonists 'that 
Africans were .being-Osed as armed 
combatants -- the Boers shot any 
African or. coloured caught parrying a 
firearm or, latterly, wearing a British 
unlforfh. Yet Lord Kitchener, himself 
admitted artnifig over ; 10,000 ‘Africans, 
uhd coloureds j and Peter Warwick 'Is- 
Iricllned tpipUt ihd figure at 30,000, ai:. 
Ltpyd Gfeorgc asserted at the. tlpie. 



A victim of police shooting In Soweto, 
1976, taken from Apartheid: the facts (tn- 
tcroalionnt Defence and Air Fund for 
Southern AIMrn,£3.00), 

( crliiinly, nn the British side, armed 
AfricHn undcoluured scouts ami hluck- 
liouse sentries played un important 
part in (lie guerrilla phase of the war 
after the republics hud been annexed in 
1900. 

On the Boer side, also, Afri cans 
were extensively used for all types nf 
ancillary work (scouting, intelligence, 
transport, rifle-loading etc) nnd as 
servants and conscripted labour. But 
the evidence is less conclusive with 
regard to armed combat. On specific 
occasions, ns at Mufcking. blacks did 
fight alongside whites - jh Smuts 
admitted - nul this would seem to have 
been exceptional. 

The greatest achievement of this 
book is that it explodes Ihe myth (hat 
the African population stayed on the 
sidelines as passive spectators or reluc- 
tant recruits to the conflict. On the 
contrary, wherever Peter- Warwick has 
looked he has found the African 
population actively involved and 
attempting ,tp use the situation pro- 
vided by ihe war to further their pwri 
interests. 

For the rulers of many of the African 
societies, so recently incorporated 
within the colonial regime, the war 
provided a context for those who 
Collaborated with the British to secure 
their advantage aver rival claimants 
and factions. As with Khama 
(Bechuanaland) and Lerotholi 
(Basutoland) so with Dinuzulu (Zulu- 
land) .and. to a : lesser extent, the 
Dlamini ruling elite in Swaziland^ In 
South Africa as n whole it is dear that 
the British enjoyed widespread sup-, 
port and assistance .from black and 
coloured people during the war, many 
of whom believed that the defeat of the 


.Baers, promised a new and better 
future for Africans, especially ill the 
republics.. s i 

The Boers, in contrast,- were faced 
with Internal divisions and defections 
and mounting African depredations oli 
their farms and livestock. The 
wholesale conscriptibn of African 
labour at reduced wages on the Rand 
and -elsewhere and the increasing re-; 
sari (o.vjolence and coercion as the war- 
continued led la tjib Boers confroh ting 
gri African threat in their bwd .areas jn . 
addition to .the British army, iii the 

K eace discussions at .Vereeniging In " 
lay 1902 (his was one of tlje important 
factors contributing to tlie Boer sur- 
render. . ’ 

. The African population in South 
Africa was Hot a unity, however, and 
.what we haye in this book is' a well- 
i founded and vlVid account of.- the 
situation Tn certain, selected areas, . 
where the evidence is, strongest. The 
evidence Is weakest., tor the Two Boer 
republics, though the book' makes 
good use of material on the mining area 
of the Rand- . There is an imbalance ■ 
Fierewhlch recurs repeatedly in accounts . 
of the Boer War. , ' , 

: None the less, this book breaks new 
ground and its conclusions must change 
pur overall perception of what was not 
just an AngtorBoer struggle but a South 
African war involving themajority of tiie 
population, • j . ' 

Iain R, Smith J . . * » : 

* r -j {. ■ - . j i 4 - i ; - 7 . - 

Inoi R. Siuifh is a- lecturer in Hlsibry'al 1 . 
the UnlVerslty of WartVick. 
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A Greek 
lacuna 

The Theory of Will in Classical 

Antiquity 

by Albrecht Dihle 

University of California Press, £21 .25 
ISBN 0 520 04059 7 

The message of these subtle and mas- 
sively learned Sat her Lectures is that 
the ancients had no theory or de- 
veloped concept of will. The notion of 
the will of God entered philosophical 
speculation only when, in the time of 
Galen, Greek thinkers came to see 
how alien biblical ideas were to the 
rational cosmology of thoir own tradi- 
tion. Introduction of voluntas as n key 
tool in the analysis of human psycholo- 
gy was an even later innovation, the 
fruit of the intense introspection and 
self-exam innlion of St Augustine. 

DEIile seems to he in no doubt that 
the Greeks would have been belter off 
as philosophers and psychologists of 
action if they had elaborated such a 
concept themselves. He finds their 
notorious intellectuDlism incapable of 
providing satisfying solutions to prob- 
lems which would yield - he implies, 
but frustrating^ does not attempt to 
show - to a Kantian -style theory of 
will. Failure is invariably more in- 
teresting and instructive than success, 
and indeed the Greeks emerge from 
Dihlc’s inquiry as distinctly heroic. Not 
only did they formulate ingenious and 
powerful theories of action despite 1 



THETIMESHIGHEIt^pUCATlONSliRPLEMBNT, ^ £ 

and private spheresofactio^? ? 
are issues on which ancient sour*a f 
not as abundant as we should |K \ 
anything but silent, at least for r£g 1 
Alliens. As Humphreys poi„^? 
they are basic concerns both of S 
surviving lawcourt speeches ' 
Athens which provide so much R j 
evidence for Athenian social lire 0 fS •• 
ing both vignettes of good and ij£ [ 
behaviour and the "proper’ 1 judgnw^ V 
of them, and equally of the mater 5 r 
form of Athens, the Wa of® T 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, fl 
tophanes and Menander. 

Vjree approaches are fundameDiii 
to Humphreys’s comparative meilio. 
dology. First there is a conceniralioc 
on the specificity and idiosyncrasy of 
each individual society. She does dm 
normally advocate extended compari- I 
son between one society and auitm ' 
(for example, classical Athens with a '■ 
modern Mediterranean peasant sod* ! 
ty), but may make a variety of compait • 
sons, for specific purposes, of ideal 
types or models of particular instate- 
tions between any societies, p* ■ 
industrial or industrial. She takes the [ 

view-common to manyofthevaiietiu - 
of structuralism -that each society hu L 
its own distinct, systematic and ideolo- f 
gically significant ways of dividing up 
and classifying "reality”. The dlvi&m . 
of social fife into public and private i 
spheres, or notions of the “natural' 
functions of men and women, lorn 
excellent examples, studied in detaliia * 
this book. ]■- 

Secondly, there is a healthy Insist- j 
ence on the complex and aiangjig j 




SuiKtSu! SmSX" l£ ac ™ ,ers of whoie classical g“ 

naiiiavssBaHiJs 


regard), but from time to time in 
literature and philosophy they gener- 
ated just the concepts , and problems 
which might have grown into the 
theory of die will that they needed. 

These theories, concepts and prob- 
lems constitute the matter of Dlhle’s 
book. Its range is astonishing. In his 
search for sips of recognition of the 
wlllin the cracks of Greek. intellectual- 
Ut theorizing Dibit explores not otrty 


This book is the work of a man who 
has read widely about human nature 
with much wise and understanding 
attention, and who wants to expound ft 
to us as plainly and carefolly as he can. 
This is not the only ideal to which 
classical scholarship can aspire. But it 
is an admirable one, here realized with 
great authority. 


KTO Malcolm Schofield 

■ Zn-JcJ,t of! r d 1 f 

Jewish thought (particularly Philo V J h Collect, Cmnbrlt 

Christian theology (beginning with St 

P«U)» Jgnostidsm, and much else be- ^ m 

sides. He has rewarding observations 

to make on an enorraoys variety of 1 NISlli 

tonics in these aren* fmm tk* ™ m 


Jewish thought (particularly Philo), 
Christian tlieology (beginning with St 
Paul), gnosticism, and much else be- 
sides. He has rewarding observations 
to make on an enormous variety of 
topics in these areas, from the Stoic 
and Platonlst theories of prayer to 
Roman wills to the significance of- the 
letter Y in PythagoreanRm.The book 
could be recommended for its end- 
notek alone,- furnishing; as they do a 
guide , to the literature ancient, ana 
modern of a vast intellectual land- 
scape, and including many substantial 
eSsays of independent Interest, parti- 
cularly oft vocabulary andthedevelop- 
ment ofiuBpge. < 

pihle's work .is jn fact built -on the 


feW is a fellow of St 
Cambridge. 


nature of Athenian society, wbicnbj | 
the late fifth century had developed i j 
number of different social groups and ••• 
institutions, with conflicting values and |‘ 
ideologies; Athenians were ofici 
forced to choose between dlffenoj j 
moralities and conflicting loyalties. {.- 
Here Humphreys makes use fffskelcbr l 
and undeveloped) of Ervfng Golf- 

stan noblemen of seven leading fami- Persian empire a re marka bfehisTn riis mans * deas howsocieties pul pres- :. 
lies, but at a price which was toVve a al phenomenon bv anv ^ ^ °J? '^viduals to meet cfiallengw, 

ff^jttsssas SSSsS-S i 

ssfigij&AJfts sasffESSS sas-was . 

ting deUberatoly distanced himself remain indisperitable 8 °[ * soctety towards he “J® i- 

from hjs heterogeneous subjects, while -- - °f strategies individuals adopt to i 

systematically re-organizing the adml- Charles Rumev “Pf problems which arise withm . 

nistrahon of the empire. Duanes Burney ■■••• the framework of.the society s parties- , 

After Cyrus, himself slain in battle ; „ ■ 7“~ ! laryalue-structure. 

east of the Caspian Sea, leadership id Wj 5 senior lecturer in near Thirdly, she shares with her ed- 

the field was normally delegated to AfoJSiS aealo Sy ot the University of laborator of long-standing, Amalfo 
generals, increasinslv of the blood ancnes,er - Momigllano, the concern to stud? 


The Fenian Empire 
byJ.M,Coolc 
Dent, £12.95 • 

ISBN 04^0 044486' 


generals, increasingly of the blood — — — — 

royal. A chronic weakness of the ^ 

cMbmsjbe Athenian 

of, p consultative body to whom the • **** 

Great King could turn, for advice in _ A 

times o( crisis. The corollary of this wa$ SllPl P|V 

growing isolation of the king, sur-' 

rounded by flattering courtiers and «— ■ ' ' 

■hemmKi in by eunuchs and sons of his The Family. Women and Death- 
(wncubines;, Greek writers attest the comparative studies- 
luxury of the Peisfan. court and of the by cuiiy Hnmnhr*« 
dress of the king himself, m J H *™!? rcya 

‘ Inevitably, much of this book deals JraSSfS Pau1, £15 -°° 
with (Kft war onoinat »U A J— .1 ISBN 0 7100 9322 5 - 


Momigllano. the concern to study 
systematically the roles, motives pa 
methods of Intellectuals, in the andeal 
and in the modern world; and is bwp| 
of the contemporary Interests that bq 5 
to determine scholars’ choices of no- 
jects and methods, her own no lep 
than those of others. ■ 

The articles In the first half of W 
book offer generalizations and hypoth- 
eses about the family, gender, bo 
polis, Humphreys suggests that oujiy 
of the tensions and conflicts of loyalus 


culayly'oft vopabulare arid the develop- The Persian emnFre far 'nn*. ' inevitably, much of this bookdeals T^RMn 7irvi na^c^ aUJ ' * 15 -°° evident in Athenian society, of w 

mtrstofmrn-^ ■ ■ with the war against the Greeks in ISBN g 7100 9322 5 . types of arguments found in thepo^ 

Dlble’swork is jn fact bud t .on the dvmastv stretched mw , of Darius land his son Xerxes, Welcoming an earlier volume of s*iiv a > arenas and lawcourts, and oftij 

.- > study of usage, and it Is here that he tore than anv of tis gW*n d more fapiiliar to many readers Humphrey’s studies of ancleni anxielie s over familial relations!^ 

writes most imaginatively and (in a power with almost 1 relating to latads east of society Anthropology and the Gtveht cx P lored the plays, become nun 


t[ye!y;I think 


CTpuna more tamlliar to many i 
■ than matters relating to latads 
the Greek, cities of Asia. The 


% 

% 


- - 

. concept" "through which 
' be grasped Uidepei 
• both cognition and emofic 
concept employ^ only wl 
w. standing energy “is displs 
■ • Irresistible impulse to i actio 


of the separation 
private spheres. 


These arguments. 




s, upn.oisoaai anthropology to arident r V i bo, 


I .h. i ; S- l/lw Other, Vordi with 1 quiet hiatdrC, 
4 . ; • V -i&t. but greatetyfm.rvival value, Dl’hle, 

■l-Vi . . (''Hsk^takfota. dedriori^V 1 imrirind fnr 




;ss anq ucyciupu*— ~ , 
trttudes and pattern 1 ^ 
tween, for exampM? 

(the world of '‘HomeO 

hoi Af i uj# p . n the 


»ps reterences: from 
ranee- of a Herodotus and other Gfoek souicei 

Without there, .few lmfividUaJa could 
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lf and the classical, or between thr 
1 and sixth centuries; such attempt "j 
\ • necessarily, delicate and risky. 
her generalizations and argum«iB*f 
provoke qualification and disagree 
ment, as she herself Is hoping. -V 
’ The other papeis in the book 
5 corn family tombs and family 


if 'jv'W0UWt”;vi-4siWty 

[W, f f 
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BOOKS 

Pattern 
and process 

The Secular Ark: studies in the 
history of biogeography 
by Janet Browne 
Yale University Press, £21.00 
ISBN 0 300 02460 6 

Biogeography today is a subject 
of conflicting opinions. There are 
biogeographers who believe that 
animal and plant distribution can be 
understood only through a study of 
fossil history while their opponents 
deny the possibility of ever recogniz- 
ing an ancestor for certain or its true 
place of origin. 

For the latter the correct study of dis- 
tribution is not palaeontology but 
numerical evaluation of modern floras 
and faunas. Once indices of similarity 
and dissimilarity are constructed, pat- 
terns of change, migration, diversiflea- 


the globe changed. In other words, the 
places where different kinds of plants 
lived were also determined hy Itunl ier- 
rains and climates. Bui it was Charles 
Ityell (1797-1875) who introduced Ihc 
idea or gradual and continuous change 
m the Earth’s features. And rhisunifor- 
milanan geology required the introduc- 
tion of the time factor. 

Pattern and process fused in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Even a 

like Edward Forbe > 
(1815-1854) recognized the time cle- 
ment in the living world. For him, 
the history of life was made up of 
consecutive floras and faunas - hav- 
ing boundaries in lime as well as in 
space. His polarity theory visualized 
creation and expansion and diminu- 
tion followed by new creation and 
expansion. More successful fusion of 
pattern and process came with the 
application of evolutionary theory lo 
biogeography, notably m Charles 
Jf™'* [frigh t of Species and 


lion nnd extinction will emerge, and 
past histories, if of any value, will be in- 
ferred from them. Again, some 
biogeographers believe that dispersal 
and speciation have been important; 
others, “vlcariants , ’ t that only the 
break-up of once continuous popula- 
tions by geological events gives rise to 
differentiation of floras ana faunas. 

As Janet Browne’s scholarly study 
shows, these differing ideas have ex- 
isted for three centuries. The story 
begins in the seventeenth century 
with Athanasius Kircher’s ark, 
which could accommodate all known 
animals in comfortable stalls. A be- 
lief in the story of the ark implied 
that all modem animals emanated 
from one place (Ararat) after the 
flood and had subsequently migrated 
to their present homes. But literal 
belief in an ark became impossible 
with the rapid accumulation of new 
plant and animal collections from all 
over the world. 

The ark became overcrowded and 
had to be abandoned, so other ideas 
had to be explored:- If -all- animals 
were not at one time In the ark, 
perhaps they had been created fn 
different places and had never 
moved. Eberhardt Zlmmermann bad 
proposed such multiple creations for 
mammals in 1777 and the idea per- 
sisted on and off into the nineteenth 
century when Louis Agassiz pro- 
posed separate creations for such 
animals as the rhea of South Amer- 
ica, the ostrich of Africa and the 
emu of Australia. Multiple creations 
eliminated the problems posed by 
dispersal from the ark across inhos- 
pitable countries and gave rise to 
Intensive studies of local faunas to 
And static patterns of distribution. 
Independently created regional floras 
and faunas were patterns on the 
globe: qualitative study would reveal 
the essence of living association; 
quantitative study, the natural laws. 

Major figures, like Alexander von 
Humboldt 71769-1859) and Augustin 
de Candolle (1778-1841), invented a. 
botanical .. arithmetic, correlating 
physical attributes of the globe with 
its living inhabitants. Johann Forster, 
who accompanied • Cook on. his 
second voyage, calculated that the 
further an island was from the main- 
land - or the smaller it was - the 
fewer the species 1 it would contain. - 
The French entomologist Jean Lacor- 
daire calculated the number of Insect 1 
species per -genus at different lati- 
tudes, as Candolle had done for 


The Secular Ark is a very personal 
slice of biogeographical history, as 
the author herself admits in the pre- 
face: “a scries of incidents and 
themes that interested me". Thus, 
theories are highlighted which are not 
often discussed, like Karl Wildenow’s 
plant origins from separate mountain 
peaks ana the theory of representative 
species, today’s convergent species. 
Lesser-known biogeographers, howev- 
er, are riven a place in history: botanists 
like Robert Brown, who contributed to 
the statistical theory of centres of ori- 
gin; and Hewitt Watson, who not only 
calculated the proportions of particular 
plants at different altitudes in Scotland 
but also laid the foundations for a map 
of the British flora. 

Although this is not a complete 
history, there is enough in the book 
to provoke discussion among experts 
and stimulate the uninitiated. 

Wilma George 

Wilma George Is a fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall. Oxford. 

Private 
lives of 
molecules 

Quantum Chemistry 

by b.A. McQuarrle 

Oxford University Press," £20".00‘ 

ISBN 0 19 855710 8 

Quantum chemistry has a multitude of 
faces. Some would regard it solely as an 
exercise in computational subtlety and 
sophistication, with the various alms of 
establishing an elusive molecular struc- 
ture, predicting an important molecu- 


P] a °l s - However, William Swainson's ® n f 
U78JM855) curious geometrical pat- p®* c 
ternmg of the world into five circles ' m P 
-The centres of which 1 were comfort- 
able places to. live and the clrcumfei^ chei 
ences uncomfortable - merits only a ^ 
pawing! reference ih the book. ? rd * 
", jyitnmetic, however, did not re- lain 
veal all the natural laws; the process E® 11 
(hat formed, the patterns Was still Tills 
unknown. Time had. to be taken into “*vo 
account', before . progress could be n 

B ade and ‘it wag ; not until the v* brl 
neteonth century that the rapid de- . ®PP< 
veiopments jn geology were to make 
Ms . possible',' Jane “Browne . traces , 
the effeqts of the discovery of fossil nucl ; 

!Wd. fi- faunas - on biological 1 “ob 
»t4Ad6iphp: Brohgriiart : i 

MdAlpbonsede CandoUe. (1806-4^ 
. lTl a. 01 *® umfontt! . ; ? 1 
bad; recently- 

^coipd di^re^tiat^l as the sujface of - aw* 

•V'Ar?-: i: : : ;jk- 1 ;! ' \ 


millisecond off here and achieving 
another decimal place there In calcula- 
tions on molecules now so heavily 
investigated that their structures hold 
no secrets. 

Others regard it as a keyhole into the 
private lives of molecules. Their aim is 
to understand the manner in which 
' molecules go about their business, and 
in particular how they respond to their 
environments. The world of molecular 
behaviour is one of incessant perturba- 
tion, and the quantum chemist, the. 
chemist armed with quantum mecha- . 
nics, sets about discovering, how mole- 
cules respond to varieties of disturb- 
ance - to static electric and magnetic 
fields, to oscillating fields, and 1 to 
impacts. ■_ 

In order to become a quantum 
chemist of either variety, or even to 
understand what they are saying in 
order fo assess their opinions, a chem- 
ist needs to be familiar with the basic 
groundwork of quantum mechanics: , 
Ibis includes the standard problems 
involving the three fundamental types ' 
of motion (translation, rotation, and 
vibration) and the Way (hey make their ' . 
. appearance in chemical processes. The 
latter , include the motion . of many . 
electrons in the field produced by many . 
nuclei, which may themselves be in . 
motion, and the, transitions between ; 
the states of motion i that provide: the >. 
..basis of spCctroscppy. ■ ’ ' •; ; ">[ 

I. PTOfessor McQuBJTie’s bcwk ls an : 



•.«w,nnii»HiiiU| a uiumiun in essHVBeai 

Freeman at £18.95. 

will provide much of the Information 
an undergraduate chemist should be 
told, and not much that he should not. 
His text is based on a third-year 
American college course, and In Bri- 
tain would be suitable for second-year 
undergraduates with a normal amount 
of unsophisticated calculus. It owes 
much of its content to the material in 
Pauling and Wilson’s classic text (and, 
it mustbe said, it Is not too far removed 
from It in epoch): the presentation is in 
a similar style and at a similar level. 
The development is entirely in terms of 
the SchrOdinger equation, and the 
sequence is standard: exact solutions, 
approximations, atoms, molecules, 
molecular spectroscopy. The book has 
many problems (with answers); work- 
ed examples, aha an extensive rogue's 
gallery. 

There are, however, idlosyncracies. 
At (he most trivial level, readers may 
find the mannerism, and sometimes 
the tedium, of the section headings (for 
example, “An SCF-LCAO-MO Wave 
Function 'Is Formed from- a Linear 
Combination of Atomic Orbitals 
Where the Coefficients . ,.,") both 
blzarre and irksome. But if you regard 
them as a kind of summary printed- 
before their time, they become accept- 
able, At a more serious level, readers 

throry is ignored . No theoretical Ifonv 
ist, Is properly educated without an 
abiirty to deploy symmetry arguments. 

The absence of group! theory is : 
serious, - but (he omission . does not : 
mean that the book Is useless. Far from ' 
it, for its lucidity is its strength arid 1 
group theory can always be imported 
from elsewhere. People considering it 

E s a course textbook, however, wilj .. 

ave to consider another and more 
elusive trait which some, will regard 
as serious and others not: thematerinl 
is/hmsthted In p deadpan (but. not J 1 


each of us but also with mundane facts 
-for example, that birds have feathers 
and can fly. In Tu I vine's first extended 
argument defending tne distinction, he 


proposes 28 ways in which Ihc |w« 
systems differ. To these he adds a 
chapter oil empirical evidence for his 


ratwenlory sealed pottery figurine from coastal Ecuador, Taken from Ancient 
gaart A tttericans. a cwlectfon of Bsaaygedlled by Jesse D. Jennings and published by 


thrills. Iff you share 


neither frills not 
: my belief ' that; 
> -their, physical 


i you will not find satisfaction here. But 
if you seek a clear exposition of 
straightforward calculations well pre- 
sented and largely within the range of 
second-year undergraduates, then you 
would not go far wrong with this text. 

P. W. Atkins ~~ 

P.W. Atkins is a university lecturer In 
physical chemistry and a fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Memory 

systems 

f -- 

Elements of Episodic Memory 
byEndelTuIving 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University ■ ■ 
Press, £17.50 . 

ISBN 0 19 852202 2. .. 

Memory in Animals and Humana: some 
compariboua and their theoretical ;. 
implications 

1 edited by Andrew Mayes 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, £23.50 . 
ISBNO 442 30524 9 

It is now more than ten years since 
Tulving drew to the attention of 
psychologists the distinction between 
: memory of the evetats frdm our owir 
; lives and our memory of the knowledge 
we have pcqulrad about the world. As 
Tlilvin£ points out, ibis distinction has 
Iona been popular with philosophers' . 
and the desirable genealogy can bq 
. (raced back to Aristotle. Nevertheless, . 
psychologists have treated the dislinc- 
tion with caution, even though the 
, terms episodic ana Semantic memory,' 
i Whldt Tulving Introduced, huvi be- ' , 
come part of the vocabulary of memory 
researchers. J ; ., -. .. . r , . 

I 1 . ‘ ( The problem is : whether two septa-; 
rate memo# systems exist or whether ■ • 


Unfortunately, this will not stop the 
critics, who will argue that of course, 
even though memory for personal 
experiences and semantic knowledge 
will differ in certain features such as 
whether they are retrieved by cues 
aboui the lime and place that the 
original experience occurred, this does 
not require a separate memory system. 
They merely represent two of the many 
varieties of things we can remember. 

Also, much of the empirical evi- 
dence is unconvincing, as it rests on 
tasks which Tulving calls semantic, but 
which are really just recognizing strings 
of letters as meaningful words. Since 
such recognition must precede recall 
from cither episodic or semantic mem- 
ory and since Tulving himself later 
implies that he believes that these 
differences come from changes in what 
he calls procedural memory (which is 
responsible for skilled actions) rather 
titan scmuntlc memory, much of his 
evidence will pass the sceptic by. Even 
so, the presentation of the case for the 
episodic/semnnlic distinction will en- 
courage those, like myself, who believe 
that memory for personal experiences 
has been too frequently neglected. As 
Tulving remarks, the experiences of 
recollection should be central to the 
study of memory, but they arc virtually 
never mentioned by psychologists. 

It is a pity that the recollective 
experiences which TUIving discusses in 
the second part of his book, in which he 
reviews his research over the past 15 
years, are based entirely on remember- 
- mg that certain lists of nounshave been 
seen before. Although Tulving defends 
the . use of word lists, it is hard to 
believe that they capture the dimen- 
sions of personal memories of (he real 
world. One of (he attractions of the 
book is that some sections, set in diffe- 
rent type, contain anecdotes about his 
research and speculative comments on 
other topics, will these asides, like lec- 
turers’ jokes, be remembered when the 
rest of the book is forgotten? 

Whereas Tulving tries to' divide the 
domain of memory research, Mayes 
attempts to draw together not only 
animal and human studies, but also 
physiological and - developmental 
processes. The general result seems to be 
eight solid, reliable reviews of the 
chosen areas, although some chapter 
titles may reflect the optimism of the 
editor over expected contributions 
rather than the intentions of the au- 
thor. Michael Grutieberg’s chapter, for 
example , is largely about the feeling of 
knowing an answer when it cannot be 
recallearather than it review of “Mem- 
ory processes unique to humans". 


ists have an opposite, facmtatory.pre- 
svnaptic effect on noradrenergic func- 
tion to that of the opibids", I would 
agree that eventually a full account of 
memory should incorporate the de- 
scription of the system’s performance 
and the phvsiolomcal processes uuder- 


Professor , McQuarrie s .book Is. an chemists, tahpuld have -their , physical one system manages to’ cope not only < 
excellent, - lucid, straightforward . insight fofm^ aftd sharpened by intpr- with those memories of petsohtai sl^ ’ . 
account, of quantum chemistry which pretatiori as well as exposition, , then niflcanco which aiVso important fo 


has been “a tendency to underestimate 
the difficulty of relating animal be- 
haviour to the underlying hypothetical 
processes involved in memory. ^ " ; 

For many years the study of human 
memory was Inhibited because It was 
believed that the principles of classical 
and operant learning being studied In 
animals could explain all that was 
necessary,, We now know that this was 
grotesquely unfair to the animals as 
well ns to humans. The problems of 
matching human and animal memory . 
tasks always. rim the risk Of a parody .of . 
one. or the other. That those who arc - 
interested in bpth animal and human 
memory should continue to seek .for 
a unified model is praiseworthy. , 

Although there Is much seeking still ■ 
to do, Mayes rtmnins confldept. The 1 
chances are,. he concludes, that “in 25 
years’ time a book of this kind will be 
able to sketch firmly the answers to the 
major qu estionsconceming human and - 
animal memory": Perhaps he Is right. 
At least this book helps to clarify the; 
questions. ... 

J. : - .. 

Peter, Morris is/ectiirdr In psychology at 
tjie University of LancaSter. . 
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Publications 

The fortieth anm<rcnnry edition of the 
influential poem quaitcily Owrpju. 
has just been published. Edited single- 
handed by Howard Sarseanl for 138 
Issues, Outposts has Introduced some of 
(he most impoitant British poets since 
the war. The magazine is available (ram 
?2Burwood Road. Walton-on Thames. 
Surrey KT12 4AL- 

The Association of Certified Accoun- 
tant's technical department has pub- 
lished a collection of staff papers and 
articki entitled Public Sector Account- 
ing (£2, 0 900094 S3 2) and written by 
senior technical officer Brendan. 
McSweeney. 

Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative for 14 to 18-year-olds by Peter 
Hasty and Preparing for the Youth 
Training Scheme, a report of two Scot- 
tish conferences, are bath available, 
price £3.25, from the Further Education 
Staff College, Coomfae Lodge, Blag- 
dan, Bristol. BS18 6RO. 

Mr Cecil Parkinson, current Secretary 
of State minister for Trade and Indus- 
try. spake warmly in 1980 of similarities 


After 

controversy in 
the cricket 
world over 
Boycott's run 
rale, a revival 
oflnterest in 
the great 
"bodyllne" 
storm and 
continuing 
debate over 
England 
selection and 
the place of the 
South African 
rebels, it's not 
unpleasant to 
be reminded of 
a simpler side 
to the game: 
Robert James’s 
Tossing for 
Innings , on 
show with well 
over 100 other 
cricketing 
pictures and 
prints in a John 
Player 
exhibition at 
York City Art 
Gallery until 
September 2S. 



Events 

A bicentenary conference on “Stendhal 
cl le domains anglais'' will be held ai the 
French (mlEtiiic, 15 Quccnsfaury Place, 
SW7 from September 13 to 16. Delalh 
from the French Institute an 01-389 
.621 1 or from Chris Thompson on 01-272 
4R1I. 


tide 
Fre 

Anguilla). 



and economic aspect; psychological 
effects o( invoking-, tmoWng among the 


^ •1x1 measure* for making the 
afer.For details, contact Rcwslfn 
Barker on 02536-3581. 

The In nil ate oTJnduUrial Archaeology, 
wfcfch 1 5 nm Jointly by the University of 
Blrmlngliam arid the Ironbridge Qorge 
Museum Ttuil Is to hold a one clay abort 
course nnd exhibit km ol the Ironbridge 
Opigc Miltuem onTuesday, September 
20.:Tbc topic will be "Non-destructive 



sing as Chile: The Pinochet Decade, a 
Latin American Bureau Special Brief, | 
makesdear. It is available at £2.95 from 1 
A n wall Si. London EC I . \ 


Museum, Ironbridge, Telford TF8 
7AW. 



Grants 


Stendhal: bicentenary confer- 
ence (his month. 

techniques for surveying historic build- 
ings" and will consider the most modern 


equipment. Write for rfclnib to Dr 
Michael SlreUon, limlmtt of Industrial 
Archaeology, ' Ironbridge Gorge 


held at tbo Royal Society, London, on 
September 28 to discuss the report 
Improving research links between higher 
educoridn and Industry produced by the 
ACARD working party. Far further 
details of the meeting, ‘‘Improving in- 
dustry I university cooperation In ra- 
ronecu", contact Mr Bryan Gibson, 
registrar-secretary, Institution of Metal- 
lurgists, PO Bos 471, 1 Chilton House 
Terrace, London SW1Y SBF. Teh 01- 
839 1963. 

The Queen's College. Glasgow Is hold- 
ing a three-day conference on "Re- 
source Management in higher educa- 
tion " on September 6, 7 and 8. This h 
the flrsi part of a series of study 
conferences for senior staff In Institu- 
tions of higher education to be held 
during Ibis year and next at the Gibson 
hall of residence. Queen's College. For 
Anther details of this and later confer- 
ences contact the organizer Tony 
O'Rourke, ) Park Drive, Glasgow TO 
6LP. Tel: 041-334 8141. 


OPEN UNIVERSITY: Dr H. Pritchard, 
£30,900 from the European Economic 
Community (platinum group elements 
in rock complexes): Professor I. G. 
Gass, £42,124 from European Econo- 
mic Community (cfiromlte mineralisa- 
tion project); Dr A. Reddish, £2,000 


£15,745 from Milton Keynes Develop- 
ment Corporation (passive solargsin In 
Pennyland houses); Dr P. Rands, 
£13,000 from Natural Environment Re- 
search Council (remote sensing for 
mapping, compositional discrimination 


Laboratory of Government Chemist 
(promotion of Industrial value of. 
biotechnology); Mr J,. Cbalfiekf, 

Appointments 

Mo Thatcher, the Prime Mlnkler-hs* 
□□pointed Dr Waller Bodmer, FRS. 
director of research at (he Imperial 
.Cancer Research Fund, as o trustee of 
the British Museum (natural history) in 
succession to Professor David Valen- 
tine, who has resigned for heallh 
reasons. 

Lord Oowrle, minister for the arts, has 
reappointed Lord Blake to the board of 
trustees of the British Museum. Lord 
Blake was nominated by the Rev Pro- 


ana dating of lava flows); Dr P. Francis 
£6,643 from National Environment Re- 
search Council (volcanic and metal- 
logenlc studies In Andes project); Pro- 
fessor I. Gass with Professor F. J. Vine 
of the University of East Anglia, 
£10,000 from Natural EnvfronmenlRe- 
search Council (Traodos ophiolitc pro- 
tect)-, Professor D Hawkridge, £5,120 
from Nuffield Foundation (now In- 

fcuor Owen Chadwick, president of the 
British Academy. 

The other trustees ore Lord Trend, 
rector of Lincoln College and pro-vlcc 
chancellor. University of Oxford (choir- 
manl, HRH The Duke of Gloucester, 
Sir John Addis, Mr David Attenbor- 
ough. Sir Morlyu Beckett, Lord Char- 
lern of AmlsHeld, Professor Rosemary 
Crmnp. Sfr Arthur Drew, Sir Mores 
Flnlcv. Mr Graham C. Greono, Profoa- 
»r Edward Hall, Sir De all Hamilton, 
air hlmon Hornby, Sir Donys Lasdun, 
Pjofessor Peter Lasko, fare Mary 
Moore, Sir Francis Sandllnnds, Sir 
Richard Thompson Bt, Mr John L. 


formation technology and cdufillnn 
disabled); Dr A. T. Vlnceol, £19,10 
from Nuffield Foundation (rdab 
computers for the blind); Mr J.f. 
Steadman, £34,483 from SERC (on- 
phological classification of biufei 

E ); Mr C. R, Harnett, tIOJ I 
SSRC (housing and sodilrhMg 


liuni uaow IIIUWI 4 SI oasoa N¥W »■ 

in London 1961-41); Dr K. Hiir{. 
550,000 from the United NufeaUfr 
versity, Tokyo (In formal Ion reuknlt* 
distance learning projects); Dr A. 
Wickham. £2.500 from the Empty 
mcnl Equality Agency, Dew 
(“Women, technological taicUbaty 
employment"). 


Thom, Professor OuenierTrek*LW 
Windlosham. 

Dr Peter Froggatt. vice chMttDwtf 
Queen's University, Be/fwfl. hay 0 * 
the board of the British COunrl- 

Mr Ken Rutter, at present eonirdnjJ 

B irsonal services for the 
orough of Camden hu 
appointed establishment olHcMWfBj 
Innor Londoh Education Aotkortyk 
succession to Mrs Marion Stodty'" 
has held the post since 1978-,** ” 
recently appointed head of idj*®™ 
relations for the Greater L**" 
Council, 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are Invited for tha following posts: 

PR0FE8S0R0F ECONOMICS : DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
(Available 1 si January, IB64) 

Applicants should M aUtaty qualified and hava apactotesd knowtadga of on 


InduWriiJ Economica and Planning; (18) International Trade and Finance; (tv) Public 
EnfofprfM Economica. Preference vvil be given to candidates wtih Third WoM and 
Mpedaly African experience. 

LECTURE8HIPB/8ENIOR LECTURESHIPS : DEPARTMENT OF 

PHYSIOLOGY 

(2 posts) 

Poet 1 1 Apfrtanta must hold an MD, DPhl (PhD) or equivalent degree In 
neurephyilotogy. DemoiutnftfB teaching nnd reward) Interest and 
experience of naurophyablogy are specifically nought 
Pott 2: Appltaanta must hold a DPhl or MD or PhD or equMenl degree In 
canHoraaMiv andtor twp( ration end ehotid have demonstrable teaching 
and research Interest a wel aj experience in canfiovaeaiar/rasptreiofy 
physiology. 

TEMPORARY LECTURE8HIP/8ENIOR LECTURESHIP : 
DEPARTMENT OF PHY8I0L0GV 

AgoHearta caret hoW a DPMI, MD, PhD or equMant degree In endocrinology. 
OarmnetrabM teaching and research Interest aa wall as experience ti human 
aodocrfnolopy are (pacifically Bought Appointment wtl be for one year in tha that 
Mm 

LECTURESH^/BENIOR LECTURESHIP (DEPARTMENT OP 
GEOLOGY • 

AppUcanla mutt hold e PhD and should have a sound Imneilailga of atnicturel 
geology. Preifioua laM axpedenoa la aaaanliaL Prderence wfl ba gfvan Id appSchrrta 
who can also make a major contribution to tha IsooNng of mataniorphlo padogy K 
oaled upon in do aa An Intaraat In aconotrto geology wotM be a tmtiar aowntaga. 

TEMPORARY LECTURE8HIP8fSENK)R LECTURESHIPS : 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

aa should hava estabVahed maaaich and taaohfng intaraal h one or more of 
foe tottowCng flakla: (I) Law and Development (R) LeoWefiv* Draiting; (II) Famly 
Law; (tv) Legal Byatam; fv) Crfmfoal Procedure (ca iWm aa In this subject should In 
addition hero practical experience). Appointments w* be lor one year hi tha Drat 
Instance whh a potaRAy oi extension for a hirihar yew. 

TEMPORARY LECTURE8HIP/BENIOR LECTURESHIP : 

ASSOCIATE COLLEGE CENTRE 

S Education) (AvsMble 1st January, 1984) 

must hava at least a good Honoira Bachelors degree wqh Bpedai 
as a me)or area ol study and must hove good training In Educational 
Psychology- Ability to teach oouraae In Special ErfuesBon. to guBe, men few and 
examine Psychology courses tor foe Certificate In Education Is vtaL Appointment w9 
ba tor ont ysat In the AnUnatanaa wth a posatoRty o( eKteralon for a lurihat ysat, 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP : DEPARTMENT OP CROP 
8CIENCE 

(Available 1st February, 1M4) • 

Applicants should be holders of a PhD in Crop PtrysWogy. wWi trapfaattaaaareh 
•tyerienoa end teeeWng experience. The sueceneh* cancMsta w» ba retj'Hred to 

LECTUREBHIP/8ENIOR LECTURESHIP : DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY 

The euxeeeful otuxSdata vitU be expected to teach ThW World Economta HttVory. 
TT*° ehfoy to teaoh AMoan and European Hi story In general wfl be an added 
nmmt. 

LgCTURESHIPSfSBNIOR LECTURESHIPS : DEPARTMENT OF 



ASSISTANT LECTURER : DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 

(Available 1st January, 1 904) ' 

AflJfoanta ehenid ba holders of 
prepared to teach Oroaa Anatomy 

•Ssrjasyjrns , . . 

MUMY«*UK< ' . 




UtaJrar Grade ||:‘ 

'USEiS' 

tea 1 


It 1,964 X.4a»ri2|iaj 
siijeae x « 2 ^i 6 ,ia 


466-16,688 X . 480-2917^08 
^ 604-Z9MflM 

I x B8MK9A» • 


'■ Protoaaor ■■ . glMH x eTa-«J»»V 640-3983.198 
. Appointment on above agslaa aodortyig to quaWb al b na and e^ wrianc e. 

•• SSSSOH? ^ SeWWW t BOIH pwmaiunl and ahoriritm i co n trant s are' rtarad. 
Pereotta whb an tty Zkrtybusan^ otoiana nw be appokaad only on a mart-term 
' tytaartbaala toh an Mtfert contract period plte yean. BhorMarm edntraots, may 
i -.n effi^tftojwj.caaee, betodandad, 

.. : ga aoMas ei ApgUaMtona, i^tr» U personal parfcuUra.Qndud fog hM nkma 
, P*» ««l data oi birth, s^.-quaSbtaH^, entyeyni« atid ootpsrionoe, prwenl 

. (Tafssp 4|isazW), fnyfl vrhofn further paritouiare are atywto ta ra^jaSl ■; ; .. 
• . iCandUatifi ahotta sand an edririonsi ocxw of foelr applcatiori to the Arepdafon of 


: ^fssssss^ass^F^ 91 ^'. 

• ‘ /[•■” w ‘ na y* ■; • 5 . 'V to! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified parsons (or the 
fotowing posts: 

1. Lecturer In Eoonomlc History In the Department of 
History (U1 30/83) 

Appllcanta should have a background In bodi Economics and History 
and should preferably have postgraduate qualiflcBllons In Economic 
History; experience m teaching and research about the economic 
history of (he Third World Countries would be an advantage. The 
appointee wtl ba required to leech oouraae to Economic ana History 
students in the economic htitory at Papua New Guinea and lie region 
and the history ol the International Economy since 1860. He/she will 
also be encouraged to contribute to courses In the fields relating to 
economic history. 

2. Director, Teaching Methods and Materials Centre, 

Faculty of Education (UI 31/83) 

The Centre serves the needs of pre-service and in-service education, 
undergmduataa and diploma students and alma, kn future, to provide a 
service fri the use ol audio -visual aids and leaching methods to the 
Unlveralty aa a whole. The appointee wil be expected to provide 
professional and technical leadership for the staff associated wtih (he 
Centre end promote end co-ordinals tha organization ol seminars and 
workshops on teaching methods at the secondary and tertiary levels. 
AppS cants should hava postgraduate qualifications (Master's degree 
minimum) In education or education technology, experience In the 
fields of educations) technology and teaching and teaching experience 
at secondary and tertiary levels. Experience bi a tertiary level teaming 
resources centre with the use of video equipment and experience In a 
developing country would be an added advantage. The position is to 
be Riled by May 1684. 

3. Deputy Prtnolpal at Goroka Teaohara College 

(U 132/83) . . 

H)a College hnotiona u a Faculty and Campus of the Unfverafty and 
trains teachers for High 8ehoots In Papua New. Guinea and other 
South Pacific Countries, Students enter the College at various levels 
from Grade 10 upwards and am offered a Preliminary Year Course 
leading to Diploma in Secondary Teaching and In-earvice Courses for 
teachers with oomeyeareot teaching experience. The poaWop to to be 
filled by. January 1884 and applicants should have the appropriate 
degree; teaching experience and administration experience In a 
developing country would be an added advantage. The successful 

range of delegated^B&demfo and adrrrfrilatralfve duties! 8 

4. Leoturar/Senfor Lecturer in Pharmacology in the 
Department of Human Biology (U133/S3) ’ 

The Department undertake ihe pre-oLntaal training of Medical and 
Denial students In anatomy, physiology, bfocheirtefrY and . 
pharmacology, and also holds poslgraouate courses in basic medical 
sciences. Research la encouraged. The course Is strongly orientated 
to medical practice sod the successful applicant vfiH have had practical 
experience In dlnlcal pharmacology and therapeutics. The aim ol the 
Department Is to present the pre-clkiloal science In a dlnlcal context 
and a medical quefllloation would be a distinct advantage. Teaching 
and research experience In a developing county would also be an 
advantage. 

8ALARY SCALES: DEPUTY PRINCIPAL: K18.720 per annum 

SENIOR LECTURER: K18.720 per annum 

LECTURER'. K1B.020 per annum 

. DIRECTOR; K19.720 per annum 

Three year con trad; gratuity entitlement based on 24% of salary earned 
and payable In fosteknents or lump sum and taxed at a flat rated 2%. 
Benefits Include support for approved research; free accommodation; 
iamRy passages; baggage aflowanor, leave fares alter 18 months 
.service; ecfo cation eubwffea; salary continuation scheme to cover 
• extended Illness or disability. 

Applications will be treated as sHctty confidential and should include a 
ful curriculum vftse. a recent smal photograph and the names and' 
-addresses of three tefereea. In order to expedite the appointment 

K fure eppiktante are advised to ask {hdr referees to send 
antial reports directly to the University without walling to be 
contacted. Applications should be toiwwdsd to the Aaatatont SecretBiy, 
(Staffing), Uraversily of the Papua New Guinea, Box 320 University, 
Papua New Guinea to reach him no later than Slat September, 1863. 
Applicants nutter* In the UK should ateo send one copy ol the 


AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY, ZARIA, NIGERIA 

callons are Invited from luftabty quaffited eandtttfes tor the 
ring vacanclos In the Faculty ol Pharmaceutical Sciences: 


Readers: US8 14 N1Z.732 x N860-NI5.372 

Senior Lecturers: US3 13 (A)Nnj364 x N578-N14.820 
Note: N1 - 90p approximately 

to Pharmaceutics, Pharmaceutical Microbiology. Medietas! Chemistry, 
Phytochemistry. 

Candidates should possess a basic degree In Pharmacy, teaching/ 
research experience in a unlveralty or similar institution, evidence of 
scholarship by research publications in International Joumali, and obi Illy 
to provide leadership. 

Conditions ol Service 

Appointment on panskmabte terms or for expatriates on contract terms 
pros 25% ol beak: salary, passages lor sell and family, psul-tumtahad 
accommodation at rentals not exceeding N300 pa or housing allowance, 
car baste allowance, leave allowance, tree medical and denial care. 
Method of application 

Candidates era required to submit six typewritten copies of applications 
end curriautom vitae, Indicating fuB name, post sought, data and place of 
birth, nationality, current postal address, permanent home address, 
marital status, number, sexes and ages of children, academic/ 
prataaatonal qualifications with dates (ptiowooplea of all certificates to be 
attached). 

Working experience (giving posts held and duration) present 
omptoyrrenl, status sntf salary, detail a of pubBcaltons and research, 
community service, names and addresses ol three referees who know 
you professloneVy to: 

The Director 

Nigerian Universities Office 
180 Tottenham Court Road 
London WI POLE 

by 2isf September, 1883. Please request referees to send their reports 
to (he above address. 


Cfiga UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

LECTURESHIP IN 
W 7 ELECTRONIC & 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited tor a Lectureship established under the UQC 
'New Blood' kiMaliva. Appllcanta should preferably bo under 35. 

The Bucoesaful applicant, who should have a good dogma in Electrical 


Engineering, will participate In the research area ol energy management 
ana Interactive communication systems between power supply 
auihoritfes and consumers. Teaching reafxmaibWku wil Intykra 
participation in tha full range of courses presented by tha Department. 
Salary in Ihe range £/,10O-£l4.1Sa pa depending on age, quollfcaHona 
end experience.^ UBS benefit. 

Applications (two copies) wRh curriculum vflaa. and the names and 
addresses of three referees (quote 34/63) should be lodged by 7lh 
October, 1 883 wlffi IfaAondemte Staff Office. UriVaralty of Strathclyde. 
McCanco Building, 18 Richmond fflrat, Glasgow G1 1XO, which will 
supply further details on request 


The Australian 
National University 

punufil^lei^itinorrch 

VISITING 

FELLOWSHIPS 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 
SENIORASSJSTAWT 
■ REGISTRAR • 
AND ASSISTANT • 
REGISTRAR 


tween thro 
months In 


■del six 
Bach. veer 


months in ia ? ^. w-,, 
th® Centre adopts fl theme 
on which. It i 


Stoat) Counoll, 80-01 Tottenham Court Road, Lodpn W1P0DT quoting RBW'vfti * fi * n * ra 


reference U13Q/83 - U133/B3 


UNIVBRSi 



lTHCLYDBI 


Department of Chemical and Proo — a Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 


. AppItotttooB are tovfled from appreprteWy Qualified graduates wtih 
an Merest In &M experience of work in the area of procesa 
Bfrglneertng, .Candidataa should ba crarabla of devetopfng a 
f gMH^^flrotjp, and preference wH be ,g*van to Ctraitered 

Salary ty the 1 range 0,180-614,183 pa (lepwrtlng on age, 
1 qualifications and experience. USE benefit ,/ 


3) ere available ffom Aoadetnlo Staff 
le, 18 Rlopntond 8taBet,Qltygow ©1 

curriculum ivfaty arid the names and , 


U , ^dresses of three referees -should be lodged with Staff Office by 

v7tb;Odiob8r l l983. : : •• : - ’• 


triM.murii of Ms nctiv 
for th»t . v»»r. For l 
tha ^o^fonotad them* wi 

fno AS*, 
honea to ore 
anoaa on top 
.nilum, an 
lacova^lna i 

,,gr.»'rs8te'«Jfc'jK.v, 
a®, , ”0^,4 

rCm acliolnra . working in 
■nr ora.E or the (lumanftlae. 
woloomod, q> a. prop- 

f irtlon ori paon .4ra*«*’E Fol*. 
oWEhipn raaorved .. 
iiiosb wtOiout ipaelit in 
tpi-asC Ln.. the: 

>rk at tha Can* 

illnn' Mnivarisi- 
■lorntajlir coy- 
i envoi cotta 
•tlpenil. 




oh tab 
tana wl 

reapoMwniiMi »• .«>■ "i»«- 

S^rraaiSWSTkp? 
ssis l *J!s; , !»sv.?s , a r 

2r»Mii«o, wipordriico at. > 
ate. Taval. A police 
invited fioiy thewa 
icenaml . Untvorjlti- 
Irttatratlve haokoroupa u 
-wall na from tluraa with t«- 
lavarrt' prorBSmlonel oxporl- 
ance. Tita appolntniaota. will 
'ha made rrom aa car) 7 a data as 
paaslbla 



.mm 








Universities continued 


;australia 


■epflMtfafU doM on (he dKN 
•hewn. SALARIES (urteaa olfnfwtoe 
MaMflara u MTom: Profesaor 
|M £fT7t _ riBM MQA. 1 W- 


Axulkattona am Invited lor Ihe 
folfnrliw posts, for which I 
HpUHtfiHU doM on tfw dMa: 
shown. SALARIES (urieaa oUmtwIso; 
•tatad) ws u fcfiovm: Professor) 
tMt,977i Mm SJUM.1M- 
8135,031 1 Senior Lecturer |A30,Me- 
|A3S,077t Laoturar 1432,430- 
W9M. Further daUlli and 
SMUeMlaii proeadura nay ba 
madnatf from Tha Association of 
CooinwnwaaHh lltil vanities (ApptiL. 
M Gordon Square, London WC1H 

SUa : 

University of Melbourne 

LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) IN THE 
DEPARTMENTOF 
MICROBIOLOGY 

AmUiiImi in hut lad from PhD 
ndi on at Hi Miaul mlfibwlo uimt 
sad ipopd muc ■ pewj 


FELLOW IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
MODELLING 
FELLOW IN ENERGY 
AND RESOURCE 
MODELLING 

Centra tor Rasaum* and 
EnvIromnanM Btudlaa 

ThsCecu*liialnlcnIiiclptln»iT|nxjp*' 
ooocclilrilliii on ichorc ud ejrvfroainriiiil 
policy hiuuafnitioflil ifgnlflcsM la 
Atanslk. Thus nronrwpoiMora ire 
funded in provide ksdenhfpto* ihe 
nlilbl loir rein i) the ielltlifi.boik of 
jAldi srs expected to play sn Inefceiisa pin 
(nlbcCcnua'i (amir rueircfi. 

Tt B j™iJHMi*fllhedlnla|i»liLad«ad 
jnjw/e rcKtnhenta UwirmpctthB 
flddi. SIMM) Duitrtutkaludapclkd 
womuic itilhrespccthvty mil ba luilied 


A capacity modish 


bin^ptlaaiy proghDi whidi arllllx 
L^iht ^dnoaoTlki Ccnire't Otacetor 
CPWAMorsiBin Null) beiumbl. 

taohuacin b for flwyvanla iho ftrai 
iHUnWMtlh dMposrftUriy, .ftcr rcvIc-.oT 
ruRHlntminiioHiirlni in. 

Onuin uapiavlded uwdi Intel ud 
Jloovil. AluiliAoe loxardi tannini U riven 
U in iKMaice from mml da Caul* m. 



^SowjBn^iknSfheinBfcAtJMrillM 
ydHnMaa.Tl)aUalwniWMHivciAa 
nun nor la mi lie u upo inlmeeior Unate 

Tlw University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney.- 

PROFESSOR OF 


ThffUnJveialty of Sydney 
LECTURERS/SENfOR 
LECTURERS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT 
OF LAW 

rss— ^ 

LECTURER 

DEPARTMENTOF 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

O^M^DnnlnofHaEUiBind 
mcvA.llwDtpiriiiMiiMckM 
Btocktrohtry •oihAitU* I ilhofaflawU , | 



SCHOOL OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


jnwgw a»d voter!* uy Urns. 

AMSnifaoJ ipeliviud ftomBctui 
nSUyniUfled In MoAcahWj 
Wbe^rMtaite««lihipKialft 
Aainiat BakatjadeOtnoSowa 


‘T^twuayU^amhlMwun.i. 
WJgutoniiy bribes yunaadibi 
thhediyjcuMi the rleht not la proceed 
wU My ippolalimufcuftnnctaJarodxr 
nuam._ 

AmdaicclactMaMcisikilyuKKicia 

■file Australian National 
University 

WILLIAM 

DOBELLCHAIR 

OFFINEART 

Faculty of Aria ' . 



IBU|. ■ 

r^x UKodiu podlkm i top referral «bm 
am lutnin demand tncMneumd 
•WobitBMkfll be loaaftnd urmo<lbma 

maucu. MmnaettadrpeadeiH meaick. 
and la DAderttke teactlngdbodr 
» d trjf grwfMto krtoU. 

gteffiKi'i-s.'s 
fjsss »■ 

lecturer school 

OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING AND 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


(acXidhanrtaB sad 
"dbrntcalHdcngiif ibe 


let aadtor reus id* 


sSMte-sa; 


^.^W/ladwfcawtowd (H^trktWr. Kectroalci, ^ 

flauftyfa. MdfMlhwIlMifojMiifihe ^"™^to™.Corejiiter Science, 


Ml. Tt»UMv entry woUdwal 


M»ear 

Si# 5 * 


mtm 


aroeifaclSaTaialpg 


‘ '*?: ' .■; : - 

: if 1 ; •:,C; • ■; 1 . University of ■ ; • . '. 

0- l^verpool 

;:3- . -'v, 

•S. • lRctorbr ■■■:■:!■ . ;■■ 


icnwrw^lyh 


UtoiVeieaityof 

VWhrwiclK 

MAtipraot urine FrdqaiiM. 

LECTURERS 



Unfwihy of WDfli 

LAW 

Centre for Marine 
Law and Policy 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

(fixed term - 3 yean) 
SHIPPING LAW 
A postgraduate or good ffrat 
degree qualification In law, 
Including Maritime Law. 
Satary: £6,310-£8,530 pa. 
Requests (quoting Raf. A, 82) 

, for details and application form 
to: Staffing Office, UWI8T, PO 
Box 68, Cardiff CPI 3XA. 
Closing data: 23rd September, 
1983. 


University of 
Aberdeen 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT - 
CIRCULATION 
SERVICES 

Applications are Invited 
ror appointment to tha 
ppat of Senior Library 
Assistant In tha Unlvaralty 


ror appolntmsnt to tha 
post of Senior Library 
Assistant In IHe Unlvaralty 
Library, Tha paraon 
appointed will Join tha 
Reader Services Division 
and will bo responsible Tor 
the work of the central 


the w ork ot th « central 
circulation dask, daollna 
With loans, returns and 


reservations. 

Candidates should pos> 
• oss . professional cjual» 
lflcatlons and preferably 
be experienced In tha 
nanarai work of n unl- 
varalty library circulation 
system. A knowledge of 
automated eye tema would 
bo an additional advan- 
teaa. 

Salary ort crade IB Scale 

i r 7 0r iD 8 Q Bnl0 - r Var 

annum, with appropriate 
piaoinn. 

Further particulars and 

S plloatlon forms from Tna 
aorotnry, The Unlvaralty, 
Aberdaan with whom ap- 
plications <2 copies] 
ataouid be lodaed by 23 
September lBfliT. HI 


^University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Applications ere invited 
for the above poeillon 
FXPt® • u It ably qualified ap. 

n * n V w field 
within Hon 1 olq B y, howev- 
or, thaea with a speolal 

and Tachnology may be 
□Ivan preference. 


.T*i“ paraon epodlnteti 
will be expected to aonlrl* 
"Jjjjll to -. tnj cpre aourse- 


core courses 


tram me Association or 

Commonwealth- .UnlYersl- 

gj«^ B . p feniSS Va°j 3 
5f> p i l - l sr sjss ■tejjffla 

2* -Canterbury, ' private 


University of 
. Canterbury - 
:-Neyy- Zealand, ; 

^JSnJRRRIN 

OEDUCATIO^ 

ere Invited 


meht, of Education. ■ 
APPnodhte -ahould 1 have 

r “WnWa:. K? 


- x : a,:.'. . . . . ,. 



m 10UGHB0R0DGR 
Hy UNIVERSITY OF 
^ IfCHNDUJFj 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

Soviet Industry 

Applications are Invited for a 
Research Assodateship on a iwo- 

E SERC/SSRC supported pro- 
to study Ihc cfreci of Soviet 
■trial iiandanfs on Soviet pro- 
duct quality. Candidates should be 
graduate engineers with a know- 
ledge of Russian. 

Salary scale JQS.3I0-X8.S30 per 
annum. 

Further informaiion and applica- 
tion forms available from Dr M. R. 
HID, Department of Management 
S^dka, Loughborough University 
of Technology, -Loughborough . 
LeiceitenhiroXEl l 3T1J. 

Loughborough ‘ Leicestershire 


University of 
Essex 

Department or Electrical 
Enatneerins Science 

LECTURER 
SOFTWARE FOR 
TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

AND INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

, Applications ere Invited 

gi. ■ Wf.eaw.viKf 

teaching in the MSc coSifse 
In Telemetlca. This course, 
which runs alongside other 
graduate courses in tale- 


R ton. CandldaFae ahauld 
eve an honours degree: 
exparlence or interest In 
■“'J'f'arB valldation/apeci- 
fleaUon. implementation 
end validation or protocola 
end In the development of 
■oft ware toola, to aealat In 
this area would ba espe- 
cially welcome. The par- 
son appointed would nava 

aL°rs°«s”X , ,t.'s? i tt 
fft'j , % r VhV. rA rffia“ B .*„'s 

would be expected to con- 
tribute to the graduate 
Tale mattes course and to 
undergraduate teaching. 

further 
• obtains 
trap 
1 varsity 




Th ; •«*«ry for Leoturars 

iJz» a °. n . t>6 S to W%a47S 
annum , 


“£?2. r ?5"S B or two refqreae. 

UMI8T 

Corros lo^BndPral act Ion 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CORROSION 
SCIENCE 
AND 

feNGINEERINO 

Mjj-w-FiaMa 

— nnnud Engl 
post wyF particularly Involv 
Teseanjh in a relevant area an 
teaching at undergraduate an 

S Oetgraduata levels. Candl- 
•L ■ ■uputd have a good 
undergraduate degree end an 
“PPJ7}P r, “5L. postgraduate 
qual ut cat IOnj moms postdoc 
toral and/or Industrial n*p, r i 

^a?K?M5SsiP* 

’swam-sas^as 


, r ..rK, ir'SJSj-'ei 

uaarea. 


Tha salary will ba on t 

8 KT& o t ,Vr?o a Ac. fl . uM 


'HI baon the 

U88 tenJrTt*} 
B«. aueHficao 


Uculare 
fb 


- - ^ on 
referanoB 
nt to 

me 68. Manchester 


University of • 

• Reading 

. • D*P«Ptmertt of Lend 
. V Manaqoitteht 
DevalopiHent 

- - lectureship IN 

MANAGEMENT 

! 

‘n°<T veluat/on, . 

* Tits appointment u,,,, Ji 


THETIMtS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23 * jf 

Diversity of University of 1 

a a tie upon Tyne Glasgow i 

ncock Museum Department or Electronir. . r 

5MPORAHY PriFrmmS™ 

MUSEUM ^iES™|8HIPD( 1 

-SSISTANT INTEGRATE) OPTICS !; 

*above* p*os^, * which OPTOELECTRONICS ! 

ile for a period of *■ 

ears, from geology Dapariment hsi * 

as with experience Si«2!!?n one-, of “ 

ium work. The sue- 5iM°-P2l\y a ,' VBr ^8d la 

candidate will ba J*® biiology LBctiir**SE, . 

Ible to jthe'Curator n? n ro 3 B wi Lnlrh! if 

of the museums SlSShfli!. copO-lbuts lo iJ, 1 



University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Hancock Museum 

TEMPORARY 

MUSEUM 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited 
for the above poat, which 
is tenable ror a period or 
three years, from goology 
graduates with experience 
or museum work. The suc- 
cessful candidate will ba 
responsible to ithe'Curetor 
for the cere and mainte- 
nance of the museums 
geological collections. 

This- will Include euoh 
teaks ea cataloguing , reg- 
istration end conservation 
ortho extensive and varied 
collections of rosalle, 
rocke end minerals and the 
preparation ot this data 
ror computer -processing. 

In the public area the 
assistant will attend to ell 
geological enauirlaa, assist 
L*}!*# preparation of ex- 
hibits end may from time 
to time, lecture to groups 
■ both within and without 
the museum, 

‘ Baler* will be at an 
empropriate point on tha 
ft«da IB scale: £6,310 - 
f 9.873 par annum, accord- 
ing to aga, qualifications 
and experience. 

Further particulars may 
be obtained from the De- 
puty Registrar (F.P.l, The 
University. 6 Kensington 
Terrace. Newcastle upon 
Tyne NE1 7RU, with 
3 w ' 1( ? m . applications <3 
copies), together with the 
names and addresses of 
three referees . should ba 

EtteSrMw.*" 1 aa H r ? 


University of Oxford 
St. John’s College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 
NORTH SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Thh College proposes, ir 
suitable candidates pre- 
sent themselves, to elect 

i t wo Junior Rueearoh Pol- 
pw> and two North 
lenlor Scholars In any 
academic subject from 1 


October, 1984. The Col- 
lege will not normally aon- 
e/der candidates who at 
that will not have com- 
pleted a first degree or 
who In the ceee of appli- 
cants for the Junior Ho- 
search Fellowships will be 
over 28, and .for fionlor 
Scholarships will be over 
28. The Pellowehipi and 
Scholarships are open to 
man end women. A candi- 
date may be considered 
far both elections . 

A Junior Reaeerch Pel- 
will receive a stipend 
?* .*3. 1 79 a .year, be enti- 

9. nd dl " B Bt 
K*Rh Teblo without charge 
and will. If unmarried, be 
given free rooms or. If 
married, a housing allo- 

?rrt.n2fl; F for ' V tbro5 

i.r T aWp. No oni w.sasL 

for two yaara lit the riret 
instance but will be re 
""woblo for e third year 

?eit Ncte^J Y^ ,, d , . a J'. mn u , r tt. 

■Jaa.who at the lima of 
election ere in receipt of 

B reduete swords covering 
ie period 1B83-S. The 
value of the Scliolarsbips 
will be equal to the 
amount of D.B.8./ 
S.b.h.c, or similar 
■ wards plua academic toe 
leas the value or • ewer 

s::s; wf.rarsiu.rxr.-o 

ars.>MSffirjj»T 

eupervlsor epnolntod by a 
imeiitM, All Senior 

11 heva the 
...... H .». at High Table 

22S B . B «,Y , V k ln_Full Terra 
and will ba entitled to a 
free room In College ror 
two y.ears. 

Further particulars end 
jppffeauon ««» 
baobtelnsd from the Fras- 

Iu2?»j B 5 B ?r BtB /y- com- 

BP Plication forme 


Tlie University of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP. 

deparmentof 

biochemistry 


Duties will 



«A2?.4S6 ,- 


■ ■ to Leo- - - — . -- - • 


the work of a lerie i'SS 
conducting resBsrrk in*I2? 
grated optics. awiJ 1™; 
processing, ontlMr 
munications and □phcei < u» 
■ors. wlth complernanliivi^ 

i. c ®P , J n anolHB salary will t. 
I" . ‘AS, ranga *77190 td 
C14.12fi for Nori'Cllfiy 
Academic Staff. Bloht^--l= 
□ f applications and r 


I "i Ti 1 »T h ■ ?»■! ■! !' I » 1 


i^SSShs 

a uotfng Ref. No. Sisft 
i98^ nB dRtB * 31b * oc *obtr. 


Names end addreua at 
Drree persons, from wtioS 


may be obtained from 
Secretary General, A !]lh 
elation of ComatonY* S* 
Unlvaraltlea (Appwh j-n 


.e^sy'siss ^i° M s?/Bisr nc “ 


Ba a 

ftra. 




• ••«■ *-«-*•** '• * -A: ' 






confidential rerarenon 
obtained, ahauld be n 
with the application. 


Massey University 
PalmerBton North, Nev 
Zealand 

LECTURER/SENIOB 
LECTURER IN 
MOLECULAR 
GENETICS 

Department ot 
Microbiology * Oanttlei 

Applications are |B»l!ed 
for e position as Lsctarcr 
or Senior Lecturer Of 
nure- track faculty Mil- 
tional In Molecular <jibe. 
tics within tha Departmaal 
□ f Microbiology end Oin*> 
tics. The succeesful 
cent will be Invol 
teaching at undargi 
and graduate levels. Ap- 
plicants wlio hove expirl- 
once in recombinant DNA 
techniques In psrtirulir. 
but wno also heva an ac- 
tive interest la anlmsl * 
plant molecular biology 
should ba enooureasd lo 
apply. It Is hopad thst in* 
successful applicant wUI 

P articipate In oollslxirf 
Ive research both wltblg 
tha Unlvaralty and w u 
associated research . in- 
stitutions. Tha levs! cl 
appointment will bs cob- 
menaurate with expaflancc 
but within tha rsnaM 

Further details or Jhh 
position and of Uie ""/• 
varsity, together with the 
general conditions cl 
appointment may 
obtained from the AssJfJ*; 
tion of 1 CommbnwcsB*. 
Unlvoreltles (Apptf)..” 


tv, with whom eop^ 

ib* 4Y °- 0 on 1 Oe,0 ifi 

Massey. University 
Palmerston North, N*ff 
Zealand 

CHAIR OF ENGLI8H 

Applications era ln»l|j|J 

arw"snsai»" 1 S 

Applicants may JJfJS. 

B octal Intareete In srir®. 

a main ereei °> “V’m 
literary etudlea, w" 1 
expected to nave orcC” 
tjale which will 
them actively .to 
well- established end 
queJlf ted depertment- 

The preeonl r r H!L' t fl(! 
establishment of. th* «»■ 
pertinent la one prorMJff 
end one reader, ten 
lecturers and tour l« , “’ 
era. Tha department "JJ 
an extramural ■£, 'Jeers- 
an Internal teaching « D 
raltment. 

The present salary r#"^ 
for Professor 

NZ$41 .937— 888.482. 

Further decalla °I ...I,! 


University of Surrey 

Department of, HoteL 

CbP *s ts&sssr* 

LECTURER W 
CATERING 

S?o d up h 5rffla- a D. 0 pW-i"'' 


Riyium. .- , i ■ 

tleulara 

orcU.' . flurrey. °,fd 




1 HKTIMKS IIKilfKU KDIK.’ATION SDFP1.KMKNT 3.9.83 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

Lecturers in Finn Arln 
I Four appointments to ba 
medal 

Application^ ere Invited 
from person* suitably 
qualified In the following 
■ubJRd sroes for four 
positions of Lecturer in 
ilia University's School of 
Fine Art*: 

1. DRAWING AND 
ENGRAVING 
2. DRAWING, FILM 
AND 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
S. DRAWING, 

GRAPHIC DESIGN 
AND FILM 
4. DRAWING, 

PAINTING AND 
ENGRAVING 

6. ART THEORY 

. Thn above vacancies 
have orison. in pert, 
through the Introduction 
nr thn Daclielor of Fine 
Aria degree. 

The salary for Lecturers 
It . on a icslo from 
NZS2I.660 to 823,684 par 
annum. 

Conditions of Appoint- 
ment may be obtained 
from the Association or 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties lAppta), 36 aordon 
Srjuoro. London WClfl 

Further Information may 


bo obtained from Profes- 
■or II. j. Simpson. Head 
of tha BcliooT of Pino 
Arts, In the University. 

Applicants are re- 
quested to obtain condi- 
tions of Appointment be- 
fore submitting a formal 
wrlttan application . 

^Applications close with 
the Realetrar, University 
Of Canterbury. Priveto 
□ ag. Christchurch, New 
Zealand, on 30 September 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

Appllcotlons are Invited 

if. ,0rtU D r e"p d . r F^°"- 

Accounting and 
The Dapirtmen 
hue had steady 
student numbers 
years, is curren 
ing tie Ranoure 
ppataradueta courses, In 
eluding New ^ Zealand'. 
loneeM established Master 
of Duelneae Administration 
programme. Applications 
sre sought frpm persons 


capable or teaching 
courses. and conducting re- 
search th aito or morn of 
tha following fields: Bual 
nos# Finance, Financts 
Accounting, or Manege 
mont Accounting. The nor 
mal teaching aoaalon I 
twenty eix. weeks and re- 
“Oarch support in various 
.01-ms Is available. Further 
informetlan may be 
□ btalnari from Profaeeor 
Lyell McLean, Department 
or Accounting and Fi- 
nance. 


AppllcMtiona. quoting 
rorarenoo number.. A 83/7 
and including a full curri- 
culum vllao, publications 
lift, and the nemos end 

f ddrasses or throa re. 
areee, should ba sont to 
ino Ragletrer, University 
of Otago. P.O. Box B«, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, HI 


Massey University 
Palmeraton North, New 
Zealand 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 

SpEMLAS 

whi.ii, becomes vacant as a 
^v-p^Wnt 

0 . h - a _.Jlfd 

Drapliy” . The auccess- 
appliaant will normally 
head of tha depart- 

win be expactad to aula 


:?3,,„r“VhV“ d.r'.v'mSi'i 

IL‘L B i. B major . exlramurol . ae 

MtiSV'fe 1 «%5f 

rently twelve full-time 


- ........ full-time 

mambars of acadentlo atofr 
all members bf tha do 
-g^^ment. lneludlng 

” r " M 

‘“^VadfJatM who nave a 
Part,, lng tQ prog t r h .-m ai S!‘ , « ,n - ' 

»S>4iVir T «o 8?fAH ; :- c 

* ,!“rthct ' details 



University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MUSIC 

, *W , * ,r a ,l !»n* u,r InvM.-u 
Lv. r ..i. ,J f Lo. lur.-r In 

Mueli In aUdltluu ,,, 
hualif i, a, |,j,m 
high staiiillnu. 'nnrlliluln. 

m.hur’ " nv '' P r,< '"" ability 

Hlthnr ay i uiupoycr* and'.ir 
S' rtiU n " rfc .- .Frefarnblv n n 
■ keyboard Insirunicnt. 

Annual sulnrv (siuier- 
anuuable i Is on .,„ ■< 

S gldt ,'iale: HK*l33.7ao- 
27,100 IE12.344 

js0,643> (tjtnrllng nquiva- 
lent o* ut A uiiusi is 
1BB3). Slarlinu salary will 
dopeud nn quullfit at inn* 
and uk parlance. 

At currant rates, sator- 
will not eurxd 
Of arose Income. 
Housing benaf I to at a ren- 
te* of 7‘itW of salary, 
children s education allo- 
yvancra. leave and mndUM 
bnneflts are provided. 

Further partlrulnrs and 
application forms may l.n 
obtained from tha Assncla- 
llun ot Common wealth 

Universities (Applet. 36 
SrarM.®' 1 _ H.juarn . London 
WC1II OPF, of (rum the 
Appointments Unit. 

Bnrrntai-y-s Offlrn, Ifnl- 
vprsity of Hung Kimg. 
Hong Kona. The closing 

aV,°ob f o°r r iW‘ ,,0n8 U .|f 


The Open University 

Faculty of Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS 

Applications arc invltnd 
for a tnmnnrary Inc-, 
torssltlp In Statistics tn 
tho Faculty or Mathnmn- 
tlcs. Tho appointment Is 
for two years and is avail, 
nblo from Isl Octolmr 
1 983 . 

We wish to appoint a 
statistician who has a reel 
Interest In contributing to 
tho Mathematics Faculty's 
dletonce teaching work In 
statistics and tn communi- 
cating by the wrlttan word 
and other media. Tha ma- 
jor duty of tha paraon 
appointed wlU be to work 
on tho course M3 43 Sta- 
tistical Methods, now 
being prepared for riret 
presentation in 1986. This 
course will teach main- 
stream techniques of 
analysis with emphasis on 
practical applications: the 
reasoning underlying tha 

S iethoda will be explained 
ut abstract theory 
avoided. The use of com- 
puter packages will be a 
malar faaatura. 

Appointment will ba 
made at an appropriate 
point on tho Lecturer sal- 
ary acala £7. 1B0-£I 4. 1 23. 


Application Tonne end 
further particulars _ era 
available From Ms. R. L. 
Johnson (160/3), Assistant 
Secretary (Moths), Faculty 
or Mathematics. Tha Open 

MUton*Ke y n eg *M hCT 

L.r« 

Sr:. , r"vft. ,,4 on ho (ftr3S%r r - 
tio^,°SU d B Vp 0 t. r S, r bSF. B,,e „V 


The Queen's 
University 
of 

Belfast 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Applications are invited 
for a temporary loo 
turoehin In tha Deport 
mont of Accounting ton- 
nbla for three roars from 
1 October 1983 or euoh 
athar data as may bo 
arranged. In addition, to 
underaraduata teaching 
tbs Depart mont to r 
ponsible for a postgredu 
to diploma in profession 
al accounting. Candidates 
must .be graduates .and 
should preferably hold a 
relevant postgraduate end/ 
or professional qualifica- 
tion.- Applicants may be 
specialists in any area of 
Accounting. 

Salary scale la £1.181- 
£14,127 with contributory 
pension rights under F8BU 
or LIES. Initial plaglna on 
tha seals will depend on 
age, quollfiaatlona and ex- 
porianoe. 

. Further particulars ii 
bo obtained- from the p 
SpnnaJ. Offlc 
Queen's Unlvorslt 
raet, BT7 INN 

K Bland, Closiu 
iptombc 
quota Raf. 8 


The University of 
Sheffield 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION (PART 
, TJ»E) 

Applications era invite 
from mah and woman .wit 
sound primary son 
pertenpe for 
nosi In tn 
•Education. 

half-time . , , 

for two years. An inter 
.in tha primary ourrloulw 
,a»»d in the muliooamsnt 
primary •ohools would ba 
advantageous , ■* n, *L B L Q V l “ 

iBf°'ffan-lSfn!nl ■'*&& 

ar r s scale). _ i 

• " Particulars - front . :Jbe 
RBolstrer and „ BacretSry 


rtsaas.-Ji 


Fellowships 


SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

FELLOWSHIPS AND 
OVERSEAS (NATO) FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications lor SERC Fellowships and Overseas 
(NATO) Fellowships commencing in 1984/85 should 
be made to the Science ond Engineering Research 
Council, Polaris House, North Star Avenue, Swindon, 
SN2 1ET 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS 

Senior Fellowships: 30 November 1983 
Advanced Fellowships: 30 Septomber 1983 
Postdoctoral Fellowships: 31 December 1983 
RS/SERC Industrial Fellowships: 31 October 1983 
and 31 March 198*1 

Industrial Visiting Fellowships: Apply at any tlma 
Ovorsoos (NATO] Fellowships 

In Europo: 12 Jonuoiy 1984 and 10 May 1984 
Outsldo Europo: 31 Docembor 1983 

For further details and application fornii, 

'phone Swindon (0793) 26222 Ext 2172. 


Polytechnics 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE 80UTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICAL 8CIENCEB 
AND COMPUTING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

(Rot : x 19) 

Applications are Invited fropi well qualified oanefldatea for this 
senior post within tin Department to ass urns major 
reSponafbHIttea for co-ordinating the mathematical and 
computing aspects of the Department's Integrated degree 
scheme. The successful applicant will probably have e higher 
degree In an area of Mathematics or Its applications ana wtll 
have developed a particular Interest In formal aspects of 
Computing. 

It Is Bxpeoted that applicants should be able to demonstrate 
potential for acadamlo leadership In tha areas of courea and 
currloulum development. Ha/ahe should have a proven record 
of research and/or consultancy. 

Salary will ba In tha range: 

£13,506 (X 7) - £16,731 per annum inclusive of 
London Allowanoe. 

Application forms together with further particulars of the poat 
and details of the Department and its activities are available 
from the Staffing Officer. Tel: 01-928 BB89, Ext 2355. 

Closing data for receipt of completed application forma will be 
19th September, 1983. 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Construction * . 

Environmental Health 

Dopartment 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
LECTURER a IN 
CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY/ 
MAINTENANCE AND 
COST CONTROL- Ref 
No 1/102 


Candtdatos should 
graduates wltll profoJ 
qualifications and oxpsrisnca 
in the oonslruotlon Industry or 
ions. A 


ll professional 

and oxperlancB 
turn Industry or 


Merest In mainta 
furblshin 


Suiidinpa and the relate 
imnucallons is eaaantls 
successful candldai 

comrl^utlq^ o?'3aBreo. 

— postgraduate courses p 
— ie further development 
tha departments research an 
consultancy programme. < . 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department of Electrical nnrt 
Blactronid fyifliiiearliig 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERH 

(2 posts) 1 

!^ ea p^T £19 ' 5^alU,,r, - 

(Bnr ’ - 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably quail fieri nn- 
- naera lor IWd_po*U in the 




plnacrlng at 


a sre baaed 
it* of thn 


•iWWIES-W 




ell.Q^B per : annum. 


The vacs ho Isa have grissn i 
a result of |h* Local , Alith 
Ity'i pollw pnosrly ra 
lant and thd Dopartm 

Ttjresi.v' 


rjTpftfll Comrrtiin 


The a 
mad* on 
according 
sapor 


. ccndjdatoa ahauld . 
a good ItonOifrs Degree 

*s*3K fissr^snMEfe 


with 
urnham 
On Report) 


search ex par 
raduates sht> 
red (raa npp 




r further details 
IO ?6 •" 


Coldharbour L 

BfSMih 


ills and ari 


or partlaujars 


pies), inoluamo,.- tn" . - . < . • . . - .... - 


paw 

lachniov -■ 

TO 



^Orosrfment at MKhsnrctf^ 
•ndPicxtactros 
Knpinewtng 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
In Syilama Control; 
MechinlcBl 
Englnaeiing 
Salary: CIO, 883- 
El 3,744 

Ths DepaniT*ni of Meehan- 
cal and Piodvcton Enanaof- 
ing foquLiBs t Servo, Lee 
tunf.Pnrcpa LocMar stih 
aqwasa in iiHinsnehivim 
and Control or Systems En- 
onserinq Candfoaioa are 
psaaagd to hero had recent 
■ndusinsl arpshence In laroa 
msnufsciunnQ cnnxMcea or 
the ptoesat Industnas and to 
be a Chanarod Engineer, 
expenencs won the prooiams 
el computer imertecing and 
nvooompiflers would ba sr> 

Mvarosgo 

Further paniouiHs and sp. 
pHesilon foimi an bvb&- 
abto from: Th* Ptrionnal 
gfflpw, Tha Poiytschnto of 
Wales. Ponlmrldd. Ids 


VTHe Polytechnic 
^asss^ of Wales 

Polytechnic of 

The South Bank 
Borough Rond, London 
SE1 OAA 

llopnrlmnnl -ut 
Maunnomnni 
Economic and Indiisirial 
ytuiiles 

RESEARCHER 

“Inliirnatlnnalliatlaii or 
Product ion and Imports: 
UK and 08 A " 

(del: HA 30) Rn-adver- 

tlxnninnt 

The Polytechnic la s*ck- 
■ nil la appoint a Research 
MiliUiu to work on the 
abova prnfart Inlllnlly for 
a period or 2 years. 

Candliiatas should have 
a floud nonnurs Oonrrn nr 
Mflc In fitoHaraloi. ability 
III DtDiiomal rlcs and In - 

taraat/knawlednt* In areas 
of lulnrnatlonal produr- 
llon/trado, 


Salary will be In th* 
ran no: £9.886 (x4> £6. 308 

t ier annum inclusive or 
.ondon Allowance. 

Appllcpllon fnrmi end 
furtlior particulars of this 
post are available from the 
aiafflno orrice lot: O I -928 
8989 dxi: 2333. H3 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

D. a s»8yr T ?'.m%T..i 

Materials Bcfonce Division 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN METALLURGY 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATERIALS 
SCIENCE 

salary Scalar 1,11 £7,31 5- 
£10,683 BAR £ 11 .36a: 8L 

lil'Sla”* 1 *' 558 *" An 

Applications arc Invltnd 
for ilia above posts to 
start an soon bb possible. 
Tho temporary, appoint- 
ment Is tenable for a one- 
year period. Applicants 
should pnseeiB a aoqrea In 
metelluray, materials sci- 
ence or ralated discipline 
or alter natively a rlanren 
tn. physics or ctipmlatry 
with reaoarali or Indtiatrlal 
axparlancn in the matorlain 
field. 

An application rorm and 
further nertlciilers may ha 


further particulars may ha 
obtained from thq Person- 
nel Officer. Bundarlnnd 
ralyt aclinic. LanjHistn 

JS^Yr,onX rl m yin 

fvftl iTKt. 11 BU " doMii 

aoMegr. igr - \W 

Liverpool 

Polytoohjnla 

n apart infintpr BlaetrlCul 
and Control Bnglnearlnfl 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR 

LECTURERS (TWO 
I • POSTS) 

: £7,218'-C13 I 44d p.n. 

_ Appiicatiuiia are .Invited 
from cendloatea - 
Honours Do 

fc" 


0 . r f. e J a?, t, 


nartraant 

SV»r|«}! h *-1ntwT)a ' ' "to' 
Underpin tlielr teaaliJna. 

Please quote .Reference 
No. h P/6 03, 

. : Ciqslna data la. .14' days 

; HSTm °- 

r 1 Applic’atlprt forms : and; 
: rurthar particulars may be 
-, obtained from tha Peraon* 
- Ml- , Office, I. Iverpool 
; polyteohnla. .. ■ Rodney 

• ggga'nt, Liverpool? 0 ^, 


JD ri 

pirtlouUrd 

>tT, i 

hnln. .. ■ 


Liverpool Polytechnic 

Ijnpqpliirnl l»| *H, 1 1 ] bfinll'', 

LECTURER II IN 
POLITICS 

£7 319 — Cl I 368 p n. 

Till* l« >■ t»ni|>iirary 
|-,r I if jr unit 

Aittilli iiiuim am invltpd fur 
the BliAm n„,l fur tlir p-rlfirl 
1.10 n3 - 3 1.8.8-1. Tan, Mini 
will Lie null ult nn lulrrnatlon- 
al Iti-luiiua* end Intruilu- lory 
pullrlt X ri.ur i,p, l,,r S,„ ml bln- 
dies nri'l Lmiuunn «t,ini*nis 


Cliivlilii rlalr It 1 4 (lay • from 
thn appraron- ■>( llila PdNCr- 
t l-iniurnl. 

Aniillfailian fitrins and 
further piirtli.iilars Irum l J ar- 
ujnni-l Olfhr. LurrpiMil 
Polyl' i lime . Hrjiljiny ||buti>. 
70 VI (Jim l Plfiiuiil. I.ivnr ■ 
pool. I.J 3IIX. rrlr|ihuiin031. 
207^581 l.xl 2318/1. 113 


Thames Polytechnic 

b, I mi IllPiirlidl end 

Fllaririuiii tiiuliiiorlnq 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 

AtipllL-oitte nltuuld have 
drive niiil Inliisilvft and hr 
anil bn prepni-Ml In eaulet 
In dnvelupniniit uf consul- 
lanry nf rusnarrh unil 


In dnvelupniniit uf consul- 
tancy nf raisnerrli unit 
leatTililu In < ■•rnputnrS ami 

V nlcrupruriiaaurs. A gucid 
innoura rlniirnr In Zlm Iro- 
nies ur Compninr nrleure 


and lilduslrlul nKperlnm-o. 
nr s liliilior n«iv«B in thn 
flnlil am rnqglrnd. Infor- 


mal eriuulrlrii In Dr n. A. 
Bat tor Shy inl-HS4 2030 
Ext . 4241. 

Salary sinlas: •Iriiliir 

Lnclurer £11,670-0 9.339 
(bar) — £14.430, Lecturer 
ll CB.302-C1 a. 3^9 I inclu- 


Furlhar pertlrulur.v end 
application farm from tlin 
Staffing Orficnr, Tliamas 
Polytechnic. Wellliiqion 
Blroai. London. HEIfi 
BPF, to ha rnturnad by 20 
September 1983. 113 


Administration 


ASSOCIATE DEPUTY 
FOR EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 

RICHMOND COLLEGE 
Th* Amtrinn International 
College of London 
. An exploding toKmaffaiu! liberal , 
an* uaiwnlty coBua trtih atuileoii 
from over 70 Minns h teetlag 
camUdatei for ihc potttlM ol 
Auodaie Deputy for Exicroil 
AWatr*. Aicaa of responsibility 
Include acUvIifes In uudonl KmiEl- 
menl, public rolatloox, snd slumnV 

C reni Rlillnaa. Position available 
mediately. 

Applies ms ihould have prcvlnp* 
experience la Keaulimeat, PubHo 
Rcbilons and pones* good cian- 
munkulant and wrilTni ikflli. 
Admlnistraiive experience, includ- 
ing kwlcdge of computerized re- 
cord) and JlindnUlng - would be 
helpful: faiicmoduoal and mulii- 
cultnnal expertcnce highly dedr- • 
•Me. Knowledge of Ainortean ilyte 
imlvenlty eduadan h tsemUI. 
Applicants maw be pirparod la 
navel. 

Salaiy range for ihe petition I* 
■fUJflffl lo fl 2 ^ 0 Q depending on 
experience. Submirdeullsd resume 
with names and addremi of ai lean 
Hum references io Mr Gale . FL 
Mi Idle II, D canity io the Pieddcfll 
far Enen»1 Allsln, Rldimmd 
Code go, Onoeas Road, Richmond, ’ 
Sumy TW10 6JP, England. 


Colleges of Art 


London Borough Of 
Bromley 

Ravenaboume College of 
Art and Design, Walden 
Road, ChialenuraL, Kent 

“''■affl'i® Ar * 

DESIGN HISTORIAN 


ivarpDol 

Rodnev 


- . Applications In writing to 

■ tha Chairperson. .History .of 
. Art Aheloted Suiflles. * ti9 


Business Services 


k CURRICULUM yitna pre- 

* /'• -. .- • ' ns s 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Colleges of Technology 


i'. 


hi. 



Strathclyde Regional Council 
Department of Education 
GLASGOW COLLEGE OR TECHNOLOGY 


SENIOR LECTURER 'A' 

IN COMPUTER STUDIES 

Salary Scats - Cl 2,226- C13.572-CI5.4M. 

Applicants should haveelrhar a higher dogree to Computer Science and 
a substantial oo-going research Interest or a relevant degree, 
appropriate industrial experience hi systems analysis and Information 
systems design and teaching expert ones si degree level or equfvafanl In 
IMs area. The Senior Lecturer post may subsequently carry the 
designation of reader. 


LECTURER 'A* IN ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING. 

Salary Scale - EB3 13-C12.228 {Bar) - Eta, 125- 
Applicatians era Invited from suitable qualified persona, preferably with 
qualifications and/or experience In modem electronics, particularly in 
microprocessor engineering. languages and software engineering. 
Duties might include course design, course management, research and 
laachlno at degree and dptoma tevela. 

Application forma from (he Establishments Officer, Glasgow College of 
Technology, Cowcaddene Road, Glasgow 04 OBA (Phone 041-332 
7090}, lo whom applications should be returned within 14 days of the 
appearance of this adverts ment. 

E. Miter, Director ot Education. 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OR 
TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 
8CHOOL OF HOTEL AND INSTmiTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


DEPUTY HEAD OF 
SCHOOL/SENIOR LECTURER 


withai 


qualifications and Industrial i 
for duties aa si 


teaching experience 

. — leader rn Hotel, Catering and 

Accomodation Management Studies for Degree 
Course (n Hotel, Catering and Institutional 
Administration. 

Salary range: £12228 -E164 11 per annum. 
Assistance with removal expenses. 


Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon’s Institute of 
ihoolhfn, " 


Technology, School hill. Aberdeen, AB9 1FFL (0224 
633011). 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER A in ACCOUNTING 

Eataiy onGcate: BL3ia-Ct2*» <bwM»S.1K 

ttA/steXAsazusar" 


d * v ~ - 


JECTURER A In OPERATIONS/ 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

Wiry on 8«Ma: Efl.3l3-£l2,22* (Bai>-£13,1» 



miwi 
' manAg 

ApFfkMtign Imre and further psrttaiwn hem: 

Jtfe ArMrUMre Ottlwr 

‘ pohwa riCCmrwic* i 

fTrWJn^Md, Edinburgh EHIO 
TsTmI- 44?7W0 - v. 


profe ssi o n al 

J k. 

jsiwncg n 
- envies or 
(HaMbutfon; sognMitag 


i Research & Studen (ships 



.. ..J'. 1 H... j . 

Northern' lteland \ v,:\ ;V'j. •■-.ir 

i \ & r ’ 

\jSilu! pt^on^t Research '* : 



h/wNchte located 
torSftttacnih 


./Ttw NortheintieliDd Coronal for Educational 
at foe Quem’q Untaraftiot BeUwL Writes 
..bp^ntrnMK'atlh^W^ qf: ».' ••• . . , 

RESEARCH OFFICER v 

J'X ?Mi:- - V V'! 

' OWoor iqirt jj* & -«i#Hn the'fouhdrr ; 





University of 
Bath 


Chamber wli h a wir?j B j 


RESEARCH 

OFFICER 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
OBJECTIVE TESTING 


A Research Orrira. . 
required to take I 1 

under Professor P. P /,°wS 1 

^;-h B rvn ep c 6 o r « 

rc AJsa^adEH? 

formation of a eorntTrsh?!' 
nlve meth b met leal /at’njJ' 
tnu modal, which si ”i‘ r . 


1 


(re-advertisement) 


A research assistant Is required, Initially for two years, to help the Examination Section of 
the Institute’s Education and Training Department with: 

- Identifying the accountancy knowledge and skills suitable for assessment by 
Objective Test techniques 

- preparing testing and analysing objective test items and papers 

- establishing procedures for setting and marking objective test papers 

- dsvoloplng training programmes 

Applicants should have a degree in education or psychology (or the equivalent) 
and a working knowledge of statistical methods and associated computing 
techniques. Experience with similar research and development would be an 
advantage. 

The project may be appropriate work for a higher degree. 

Initial salary will be in the range £7,500 to £9,600 pa depending upon experience. 

From March 1984 the Department will be in the Institute’s new offices In Milton 
Keynes. Until then it Is at Goswall Road, London EC2. 

Application forms from: Mrs P. French 

Personnel Officer 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
In England and Wales 
Chartered Accountants' Hall 
PO Box 433 
Moorgato Place 
London EC2P 2BJ 


.a* 3 

as?.* 

mometry. Ln.er D d „d|£ 
ansmomatry ILDaiTb 

conventional rrin.lTS 

pressure and rt«adlej|(! 
xnaasuromania with hiah 
apeed data acqJIiltV! llh ' 

Candldatea ahouldli,„ 
a good honoura dtana Ib 
E ngineering or KnslMti? 
Ing Science and lama u. 
parlance In the gtntn] 
area of Dleaal cotthuit’™ 
p . ro .t 8r 5 bl »' wim i»: 
dallaedexpartenea la dm 
or more of the Hold, out- 
I Ined . 


The appointment will ha 
f*> p . a period or two ynti 
in the rirat Inatanca. 


r.'K8" 


quallflc 
enca. 


P..B. according to 
■Hons and axptrl- 


Application forma Iron 
the Peraonnel Of near, 

ynivarslty of Bath, Biifi. 
BAS T AY, quoting rar na: 
BJ/98.. Closing data: 
iS.B.BS. Hit 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCII SlOO 
to £20.000. Written tarm 
on requaat. Realonal Truu 


rog ... „ 

Ltd., 3 1 Dover 
cJllly. London 
Phono 01*491 


eolonal Trail 


HYPNOTHERAPY. You cu 


wonder .how ■pon^yoiuii 


live without a trass 


live YTIVUUUV rn VI we 

problems , so weight, amok- 

Strata 


Miscellaneous 


Overseas 


Education plays an 
important role in 
our future plans 


Director of Nurse Education HI 

Salary £U,82Ml3,889 

At Maidstone we are developing our education facilities and 
nursing services with the aim of establishing Maidstone as an 
, Authority that con offer comparable facilities to other lending 
1 hospitals. OurpTOgrcsB is reflected in our Department of Nurse 

. Education, our new nucleus-designed District General Hospital 
. . and our management philosophies. 

Because we believe in Individualised patient care we have 
developed a management structure based on four care group* 
rather than on individual hospitals. Bach care group will be 

responsible for the entire range of health care offered to the 

patient, from Brat admittance |o hospital right through to care at 
home bf the community. The success of this depends greatly on 
the Interaction of Research, Education and Practice In patient • 
car*; and wo believe that the professional development and 
train! ng of nurses Is as much the responsibility of managere and 
.. Individual practitioner* as educationalists. 

Thus IherolQof Director olNureeEducatfantiacn^dalone at . 
these .times as we attach great Importance to the development of 
education on an academically robust activity. In fact, we believe 
you should be an educationalist first and a nurse second In order 
to promote education throughout the District’s hospitals and 
nurture a spirit of continuous training and professional 
; development of both qualified and learner nurses. 

?. .* You will be bajiedat the Department ol Nunc BdueaHon; which - 
■- “Mlualed close to Ihe new District General Hospital- The School 
. has superb modem facilities and offers general and psychiatric 
; training for ttys register and the roll and pojt-baslc courses in 


. Ophthalmology and ENT. Although, you must have an SRN 
laedNurteTeacI 


qualification and a recognised Nurse Teaching qualification yob 
may not be actively Involved In nursing or nutae education at 
\ P««cnt-wo are more Interested in ability and potential. You 

•• j eduiLtiqnallte£trit^theu3v^^of • * 

. If you feel youhave both the experience and Idealism to put 

| ,*i <dKasU>nflr3t border {o promote ihe best possible standards of 


** ^ ■’***-- W-Ea.^- iiJ A-- . . * ">* — ■ • * '.i'La’ ' J. 



UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT 

HEALTH science centre 

FACULTY OF ALLIED HEALTH 


SCIENCES AND NURSING 


APPOINTMENTS IN 
ALLIED HEALTH SCIENCES 


Applications pro invited for the following appointments in thr 
Allied Health Sciences programmes, These are uoiversity-bued 
degree prog * 

Hospitals ol 


instruction In English: 


llh Sciences programmes, These ar« 

n imea. wth practical training carried out In u* 
e Ministry of Public Health. The language of 


Deputy Director in Radiologic Technology 
Assistant Directors in Radiologic Technology • 

(2 posts) 

Deputy Director or Assistant Director in Medical 
Records Administration 
Assistant Director in Medical Laboratory 
Technology specializing in Microbiology and 
Immunology ' 

The staff appointed will take part in the theoretical and P rac _^ 
teaching, and development and management of their rtspectw 
PL ro fi2 romM ' 7? 1 ® Deputy Directors will also serve as deputy to 
toe' Director of their respective programmes, 

Requirements for appointment 


professional 



years’ teaching experience. 

Asshtiwrt Director, should hold the 


T* 7 .- w r‘£i- »■»««>« iiuiu uic highest profess"?*® 
qualification In the^field: be Ucensed to practice the profesooc, 
u* experience of prance; have 2-j»“ r 


have at least 5. years 
teaching experience. 

Condition! of appointment . 

Satotyt TptaJ monthly salaries will be within the following 
according to qualifications and experience (KD J - £2.1, 

3.4 approxndatriy). • , 

; Deputy Director: \ • ; KD 570-720 

Assistant Director: .... •’ KD 470^20 
In. addition, there will be a monthly supplement o/ KD lOOjw 
10 months a year paid by the.Ministry of Public Health. Th«« » 
no .j C S me l 2* In Kuwait and cunency Is transferable 
•restriotion. Rree fnrtilsbed. air-conditioned accorompdahonj* 


*/w iiuiumjsu, Bir-coiKunonea «*oroujy»«»"r:v w 
. >d and electricity ana water supplied free of charge. Sixty 
fftomy leave foreqeh completed year of. employment, ^ 


annual economy dare return air tjeteta to the couptry . 
dtlamshlp or; perpaanent ; residence are provided for 
appointee^ spouse and three dependent children under !*' 
medical treatment is available under the State 

. 'Apt ti f ceri opaiia 'AfeBcEfe ' laicibdlri ii M cnhicdan 

y^t pigaport photographs and the hashes arid «4d«m«»2 
“At tor The Dean, Faculty ofAjwJ 


Sovember 


it- 
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Overseas continued 


THE LADY DAVIS FELLOWSHIP TRUST 
PO Box 1255 Jerusalem 91904, Israel 

Fellowships for 1984-85 

at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem or the 
Technion-Israel Institute of Technology, Haifa 

GRADUATE AND POST-DOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 

ELIGIBILITY: Lady Davla Fellows are selected on the basis of demonstrated excellence in 
their studies, promise of distinction in their chosen Helds of specialisation and qualities of 
mind, Intellect and character. 

APPLICATION INFORMATION: Graduate candidates may apply during their senior 
undergraduate year or after they have undertaken study in a graduate school. Post-doctoral 
candidates may apply not later than three years after completion of their doctoral 
dissertation. 

The Fellowships are tenable tor one year but may be granted for another year. 

The grant covers travel, tuition fees and resonable living expenses. 

VISITING PROFESSORSHIPS 

arc intended for candidates with Ihe rank of Full or Associate Professor at (heir own 
Institution. They arc tenable from one trimester (or semester) to a full academic year. 
DEADLINE: Completed forms In all categories must reach Jerusalem not later than 1st 
December, 1983. Late applications will not be considered. 

Candidates including Israelis abroad, may obtain application forms at the above address. 
Please indicate category of Fellowship required. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lecturer In Prtntmoklng 
and Lecturer In 
Graphic Design 

Applications are Invited for the abovt posts, vacant from I January 
1M4. Appointment will bo made according to quaifllcarkmi and 


p«f annum, in addition, a ssrvfce bonus of approximately ons month's 
salary Is payable onmialy. ... <- • >, 

Lecturer (Mntmatdntf> 

Candidate* should have an Kpert knowledge of g| forme of 
prlnfmahlnfl wtift o epedal emphasis on etching, nmogrophy and 
sWtsareen, phis phofoapplloailoni In the above and rspro-ticfviknisa. 
Teaching eustlenee at a university level h essential. A portfolio of 
creative work must accompany the application. 

1 Lecturer (Graphic Design) 

Teaching experience at a university level and/or experience In 
creattvMhidtowork It required. Experience in typographic layout and 
design would be desirable. Design creativity Is essential. 

The University offers excellenl staff bemflts Including 75% remission of 
tuition rest for dependants at UCT, generous study leave piMegea a 
housing subsidy schema subject to state regulations, pension tuna, 
medico! old ana group life adsuranoe. 

AppHoanie should submit a curriculum vttae, start rig present salary, 
research interests and pubs cations, the date duty could be assumed, 
awl the names awl addresses at three referees wham the (Jatvenlty 
may oontaot 


Further information may be obtained either from the Secretary. SA 
Universities Office, Chfciieeter House, 278 Htflh Holdom. London 



epartmem E/363, University of Cape Town, Prt 
Ron debased, 7700, South Africa, bvwhamai 


The Unburst !/ 1 pottoy is not lo discriminate on 
ttis grounds of sex, rocs or rsPglon. 

Further information on the 
flk. Implementation ot this pottoy 
ik Is obtainable on „J§Sr 
request. 



UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Political 
Science 

Durban, South Africa 

Applications are Invited tram 
suitably qualified pereons re- 
gardless of eax, religion, race, 
colour or national origin lor 
appointment to Jha post of' 

PROFESSOR OP 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

8aiary In the range: l 

R23 10B to R30255 per annum 
The commencing salary notch i 
wQI be dependent on the quali- 
fications and/or experience of 
the successful applicant. In addi- 
tion, a service bonus of 93% ot 
one month's salary la payable 
annually. 

Application forms, further par- 
Barters of the poet and Informa- 
tion on pension, medical aid, 
group Insurance, staff bursary, 
housing loan end wibeldy 
eohemee, long leave renditions 
and travelling expenses on first 
appointment are obtainable tram 
the Secretary, South African 
Universities Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Hotbom, Lon- 
don W01 V 7HE or the Ftegletrar, 
University ot NeM, King Georgs 
V Avenue, Durban, 4001. with 
whom applications, on the pro- 
scribed form, must be lodged not 
later than 16 October 1983 
qfuottrtg the reference 0102/83, 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 
Department of 
Mathematical Statistics 
Durban, South Africa 

Applications are invited Irom 
mutably qualified persons 
regardless of sax, religion, 
race, colour or national ori- 
gin for appointment to Ihe 
post of: 

LECTURER 

Salary in the range: 

RI2 857 to fl 22 173 per 
annum 


General Vacancies 


R22 173 per 


The commencing salary 
notch will be dependent on 
the qualifications and/or ex- 
perience of Ihe successful 
applicant. In addition, a ser- 
vice bonus ol 93% ol one 
month's salary Is payable 
annually. A two year contract 
appointment Is available 
which would include return 
economy-class airfares for 
the successful applicant end 
family. 

Application forma, further 
particular of the post and 
Information on pension, 

medical aid, group insur- 
ance, staff bursary, housing 
loan and subsidy schemes, 
long leave renditions and 
travelling expenses on first 
appointment are obtainable 
from Ihe Seoretary, South 
African Universities Office, 
Chichester House. 27S High 
Hoi bom, London WC1 V 7HE 
or the Registrar, University 
of Natal, rang George V 
Avenue, Durban 4001. with 
whom applications, on the 
prescribed form, must be 
not later then 14lh 


reference 01 1 


Research 
& Studentships 
cont 




advantage. 


(3) The development or 
lilgh-atrenetn ateol .wire 
for uaa in marine environ- 
ment!. 

Appointment* will 
r three yeara . end 


Commonwealth Secretariat 


EDUCATION PROGRAMME, 

HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT GROUP 

tvaa vacancies iw 

CHIEF PROJECT & 
PROJECT OFFICERS 

Applications ere Invited Irom suitably qualified Commonwealth nationals 
tor paste In Iho Education Programme of tho Human Resource 
Dwelopmem Group which seeks to alter an integrated end multi- 
dtsdptlnary response to Ihe needs of Conuramwoatui governments in 
the broad area of akiu development, in addftton to the Education 
Programme, other Programmes within the Group comprise FeAowshlpa 
& Training, Management Development, Medical, Woman A 
Development and Youth. 

White! making a professional contribution to ihe constituent Programmes 
of the Group, ihe Education Programme's own activities Include the 
organisation ol itiennlat conferences ot Commonwealth Ministers ol 
Education and of epocfallsta; the promotion of ooBaborathro programmes 
ol training and institutional devotopmanf: the collection and 
dissemination ot oducational Information, and ihe provision of technical 
assistance to member countries. 

(a) CHIEF PROJECT OFFICER (TECHNICAL & 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) 
£16,836-£18,624pa 

A good university dogree or recognised equivalent in a technics! or 
vocational euqeot, preferably wRh pedagogical training' 
quakfleeiions. Experience at a senior level In developing end 
Implementing programmes and/or industrial training In a 
Commonwealth country or region. 

(b) CHIEF PROJECT OFFICER (HIGHER 
EDUCATION) £16, 836-El 8,824 pa 

A good university degree or noognlied e^tivatem-. a postgraduate 
dogree would be an advantage. Academic or menagemem 
experience In higher education (university or ran- university 
soctora). Experience in developing end Imatonvarrtlng programmes 
In higher education InvoMng International co-operation would be 
ot particular value. 

(C) PROJECT OFFICER (DISTANCE 

LEARN IN Q/NON-FORMAL EDUCATION) 

£1 3»092-£1 6,080 

A good university degree or recognised equivalent aa weU aa a 
prole Mlonal pedagogical qutfltlcaHon. preferably in a (laid relevant 
to distance learning and non-tarmal education. Experience at a 
senior level In developing, operating and managing distance 
teaming systems anotar nan-formal education programmes. 

. FamMarity with current reap arch end develop meni wore (n these 
fields ana with their applications in different countries. 
Successful candMalea wflf be responaibta to the Director of the 


monitor. Identify end aaaoee priority educational needs In 
Commonwealth developing countries; to formulate and Imptomenl 
co-operartve projects and training programmes; to .undertake 
conauftanoy assignments In member countries; to eupervlao 
com missioned research and erfft studies tor puMcatfon; to aaabl in 
organising and Conducting Commonwealth education conference and 
regional training courses and workshops. Study ot work experience In 
one or more developing Commonwealth countries would be an 
advantage. 

Appointments are normally lor an Initial period oMwo to three years. 7)10 
starting salary In each range depends upon qualifications and 
experience, and is subject to deductions of United Kingdom Income Tax 
and National foauraoca contributions. No allowances are Involved 
except ee related to duty travel. 

Written applications gMng full detale ot qualifications end experience, 
together with the names end addressee ot ihrsa referees, should be 
submitted by 14th October, 1883 to: 

Chief Personnel Officer 
Cotaunonwealth Secretariat 
Marlborough House, Pall Moll, London SW1Y 5HX 
Telephone; 01-839 3411 


Institute tor ' 
Advanced Study 
Sohool of Historical 
Studies 

Princeton, Nsw Jerssy 

FACULTY 

POSITION 

Applications or nominations are Invited 
toe B professorship In the aphool ot 
ffotoricM atMdMe. The Sahool Is looMia 
tor an outstanding soiplv |rt tits Held Of 
nWsysl fiudfee, end .orty senior 
achoton of estaljlahsd international' 
reputation sriU, be considered, Tbs 
reaporaWWs* ot iha professor tw to 


' TIJE HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY OF 
JERUSALEM 
Jerusalem, Israel 

The Hebrew University, of 
Jerusalem offers a small : 


Cftridfdates'may apply al : an 
early stage of their profes- 
sional '.career (nol. later 
thfin three years after com- 
pletion of . thblt 'doctoral 
dissertation) to PO Box 
1255. ■ Jerusalem. 91904, 


require tor 1 Janusty 1684 
(or Battier) a 

DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICER 

to taka major responsibliiy tor iha 



TO ADVERTISE 


PLEASE PHONE 
JANE 

McFARLANE 
QN 01-253 3000 

1 THE TIMES 


EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House 
St. Johns Lane 
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Don’sdiary 


Monday 

The gun cotton looks perilously 
Perhaps f should respray it befo. c i 
pack it in aluminium foil. Taking our 

Chemistry eu “— — -* 

thing - fb 


dry., 
tore I 


tirelessly ail day for us, ferreting out 
equipment and chemicals. By late 
afternoon all but the gun cotton is 
ready. I gingerly ignite a portion of 
each watf as a test. One wad leap 
unaccountably on to the floor and set! 
fire to the linoleum. No one is watchini 
and we quickly put it out. 

We start the show before a Ian 
audience of teachers. Mary’s nerve 
lead her to commit an immediate am 
horrid blunder as she explains the! 


Show on the road is one 
jring across Canada with a 
suitcase of clandestine explosives is 
another matter entirely. How will the 
security men at Victoria airport react If 
they find the gun-cotton? 
we have travelled with the show norna oiund 

“ ur “\ B f ut dways by road, "Hindenbem" balloon (of which 
1 fa S 8 ^ re ?;f 0lir are about to ignite a small ve 
flight to Winnipeg, not. knowing if I can 
even bluff my way through security and 
get out of Victoria. Still, it will be good 
to leave the routine of Universityror a 
few days (even if I have to spend it in 
jail on same suspected air piracy 
charge). So, along with two-foot 
hypodermic needle, coke bottles taped 
against explosion, and ear muffs. I'll 
jHckmy squasli racquet and swimming 



’ , ~ J RiiiauuiiiRiic 

an aside to the effect that she was just) 
checking the teachers’ general know-! 

astonishment they are 


When freshmen at Clarkson College of 'ly' 

Technology in upstate New York go to j\CC Dill If a 
school this fall, they will become the * ® 

first students required to own a compu- fi m qam ah f U a 
ter as a prerequisite for entry. Paying J-llIcld. U1I H1C 
an additional S400 a year on top of g%n * , « 

regular fees, students will be issued a ftff ^WllPh 
computer which they will own by the- 
tjme they leave. There are no excep- 
tions - no matter what the course of 
study the student pursues. Other 
schools, such as Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity in Pittsburg, are also planning 
to require that all freshmen purchase a 
computer. 

j Once again, the American education 
'system has latched on to what some 
‘feel is only the latest in a long line of 
fads promising a revolution in learning. 

From first grade up, computers are 
seen as a machine that can raise the 
nation above educational mediocrity, 
i No longer confined to a world where 
technicians in laboratory coats hover 
over temperamental equipment in air 
conditioned rooms, computers flow 
daily touch our lives. Computers are 
(versatile, powerful tools that connect 
us globally and also keep a child 
mesmerized for hours in front of a 



In effect, the book is ■ 

words are left unwritten 8 " dbDt,k{ j 

sairswSa? 

pensive equipment to s^ooR* 1 ' > 
mg apparently that little 5^“* < 
users will crow un tn h« ® ra i* I *t ) 


,VoT” . f ‘ Rei B urn i 


users will grow upto be bie 
buyers. But the school mSSSS 
per cent of total sales, thus iS 
he comouter firms with littleKj 
to^deveYop quality educatio^ 

Yet, educators remain cowf^ 
that computers are an indisSS; 
tool of the future. Computerelff 
potential that has yet tote tapped 
Haw is not in the technolowL ■ 

Sew rttj h*? 1 ap P lied ' AS £ 


Tuesday 


process, and, above all. whether 

jed^-. vra ss^z nou,s ,n front of ■ Ernest B °y er ters as the enemy; norkft^OTvw j 

Hfi** h ^ i ^st^expe n me rit. schoofSatri 1 1 Md , ? ie P oorest Ra i her L, th ^ challenge f?‘ to bffi [. 

«t ic » puS saaSL 1 - 1 — 1 — - 1 - 

Tlie campus police arrive with com 
menoable speed. The * 


“ ~ , / . mere is no way to get the i 

Up early for last-minute packing., has now drifted gently 
Check tlieguncottonagain.lt needs to throughout the building, 
be only slightly damp, or it will never Mary and I are take 

drv mil in llRId (nr lha ,hn.» D..I . ■ (llHflinlll ka!._ , ! 


mendable speed. The air conditioning 
was turned off at 5pm, they tell us, so 1 
there is no way to get the smoke out. Itj 
J Ifted gently like a fbgl 


j only slightly damp 
dry out in time for the 
aluminium packages seem 
light as a vol-au-vent, so i aun 
cotton, repack them in nitrogen 
vacuum bags and head 


p*. 


.u, niboiiuw, uihis cneenui- 
ly on the way of mid-air explosions. 
Then I sit moodily ] n the airport bar 
pondering where Canada’s equivalent 
of the Siberian salt mines might be. 
On to the plane, where my neigh- 
-bellied Albertan oilman' 


hour is a pot „„ u 

in cowboy boots off 't^raise* cash in 
vtctona. I know little about oil; and, 



•i i 


catch fire 

or the night. 

Friday 

Off to the Science Teachers’ Confer- 

MAuiVnu' •" — *r wij «iu, ® nc ® to give a seminar. Flattered to 

regrettably, even less about mil- find an overflow audience. Not that 

lionaires, so I struggle to keep Up tv.ii ' thftV nil nonin niif k Al. I I-Vlt _■_ _, 

Wd.gf;the conversation. . . 

Off at Edmonton to change planes 
Disconcerted to find the - ’ 
deep in snow, even thou, 
shirt-sleeve weather in ' 

SftJ 11 fo / whlch is gener- cated and is concerned for her 'own 

ally accepted as having the fiercest safety. ,or ner own 

2JHJ® of any city in Unada. Feel Retire to lunch clutching a bartlv- 
mmkc nowfor P ackln E *e swimming . used bottle of red wine leftover from 

Rni ww, , ' ‘he seminar. Immediately discover we 

Bui Winnipeg, though cool, is dry- are the only tabfe in a seating of 500 to 
At ]«st;n.y squaah racquet may get have wine. I Sickly dilKe th? 
some use. ; . wments around theothera at the table 

" (m coffee-cups) and hide the bottle 

Wednesday .■ in 


« can ue improved bv Stil 
nd the airport ankle- the teacher sometimes acting as an Math 
n though it had been electron or atom; she obviously knows other 
or in Victoria. This an electron can never be exactly to- them 
peg. which is gener- cated and is concerned for her own while 
having the fiercest safety. . . 


utaii uk.Liuiiui materials - uinu, : 
videocassettes, computer programs- { 
and fit them appropriately into the f 
curriculum. Such programs can bdp J 
students study on their own. ' ■ 

MES? in !,n, “ fe for I" the long y run electronic ^ 
Of the Carnegie Foundation’s staff: Computers look like the nerfeek P} a y provide cxchangesofinfomatioc, 

“The first quesUon parents ask Is. ‘Do r H ,” P e ^w' ideas, and experiences more lilt* 

you have a computer in the school?’ ’’ lessly patient and provide eiactlv the ly i ( cerIain, y differently) than traditioe- 
A survey completed several years same ^formation KS! 6 al ‘ethers. The promise of the w . 
ago reported thnt about one in every Thev can teach addirinn e ^n7 Q 3 tUden ^i techn ologies is to enrich the study ol 
fej^PPortcd schools In the Kterature, science, mathematics. W | 

United States had at least one micro- students attracted bv the iJfSSS lhe art ® lhr °ugh words, pictures, id ; 
computer or computer terminalavail- auditor y messages. To achieve the 

able formal — - StK^aXa renewed iSfes? belintedal 

But, like all good education, it is 
what s being taught that counts and 
most of the so-called software available 
to schools -Ig rote and dull. Program 
material often does not give students 
the opportunity to go outside the 
narrow confines of the uninspired 

hardware, there are subslantlallv ieww ESKh ?« d . fre 9 uent, > /t is not wnere stuaencsarencipcaiop 

computers in schools thnt hatSL* rhff CO «fe ted t0 , scfl0 °* curriculum. • tfa eir own lives in perspective, to sml 
drenf from poor families than *■ ^ e H atin 8 that computer instruc- °Mt the bad from the good, the sJuaddf 

serving more affluem households Srfik"*?*® a P L e ^ che L from rc P etitive . frora that which is elegant and eodur- 

A 1982 smveTor^eS^ ^oublle Shein ,8°J d ° L f Sank ing- For this we neel teachers, a* 

school dbtriKncMed™ “sffl SSSS-fT 5 ** “l* 1 “■ : ■ °“ com P ulors ' 

with . higher proportions of bovertv to look at a sampling of these — — 

level families are less likely ' activities to raise Questions ahmii th^ Th* nuiUnr ir 'ft, 


wtuuuiBi kji tumpuier lerminai avail- 
able for instructional use by students. 
Since then, the number of school 
has been increasing at a 
„ rate. . . . • 

.,-'T"> die tre hd is spotty and uneven, 
Math classes use computers more than 
“ r classes, and male students use 
mme than females. Further, 
while all schools are now acquiring the 
hardware, there are substantially fewer 

commiterfi in D>hnnlo thnt . 


Hviai, icuimuiugy 

school objectives. 

But computers cannot teach in- 
dents wisdom. That is the mission d 
the teacher and the classroom mostbf 
a place where the switches are soafr 
times turned off. 

Above all, the classroom should be* 
place where students are helped to pa 
their own lives in perspective, to sml. 

«!._ I 1 r. .if J 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Graduating to hard times and castles in the air | 


Sir, - Liz Wells reminds readers of the 
Letters page ( THES , August 26) of the 
hard times often had by graduate 
research students in humanities and 
social science: at the beginning, opti- 
mistic selection of a vast and probably 
boring topic; then a year or two of 
easy-going supervision; unanticipated 
difficulties, personal and intellectual; 
and further years extending into more 
years of tutelage, expensive and dis- 
piriting, to a piece of work (hat you no 
longer really care for. Eventually, you 
don t even get the degree. 

Middlesex Polytechnic has just be- 
gun a scheme to help students get 
round these problems. The graduate 
research diploma in humanities is 
awarded for a very short thesis (15- 
25,000 words), completed in 18 
months, part-time, with close and 
constant supervision in which particu- 
lar attention is given to the inevitable 
frustrations of sustained academic 
writing. The experience should enable 
students to make an intelligent choice 
of topic for further work for a higher 


degree - provided, lhat is, that ihcir 
insight inio the life of the research 
student has not pul them off com- 


Yours faithfully, 

JONATHAN ftfiH, 

The Graduate Centre, 

Faculty of Humanities, 

Middlesex Polytechnic. 

Sir - Lord Wilberforce chancellor of 
Hull University in a ceremony on July 
29 to mark the 150th anniversary of the 
death of the emancipator, William 
Wilberforce, praised the fight for free- 
dom by his ancestor. 

The freedom won for the slaves by 
Wilberforce does not exist for post- 
graduates of Hull University who pro- 
test against the arbitrary demotion of 
higher degrees without any definite 
reason being given. They are not 
allowed to state their case in person but 
are tried by a secret tribunal against 
which there is no appeal. 

A slave could be held in bondage for 
life. The career and life of a postgradu- 


ate denied a higher degree, is also held 
m thrall by dictatorial academics who 
arc answerable to nu one. 

Yours faithfully. 

ALISTAIR J. WILSON, MSc. 

37 Derry mure Road, ! 

Wilier by, ! 

Hull. 

® r .' “ Adams {THES Utters. 
July 29) believes he has the solution to 
the postgraduate problem I think he is 
too modest. His excellent scheme has 
much greater scope. International leg- 
islation can be introduced forbidding 
war, poverty and starvation. This, 
and other, steps” will end all the 
world s major problems. Everyone will 
be happy, all postgraduate students 
will get their PHD& and the skies will 
be filled with “natural justice” and 
other mythical creatures gambolling 
gaily from castle to castle. 

Yours faithfully, 

PAUL C. STEPHENSON, 

School of Physics, 

University of Bath. 


The real world 

Sir, - After half a dozen extraordinari- 
ly interesting years back in higher 
education in this picaresque [and, lam 
returning to the real world of North 
American industrial practice: it is real 
if only lhat it employs and rewards 
those who can perform satisfactorily 
defined tasks - or, to put it more 
bluntly, you can tell its companies by 
the people they keep. 

I tell you this as J think it may show 
that I am not a Lord Snow Luddite nor 
do I believe this two culture syndrome 
to be either valid or indeed a proper 
analysis. 

Over that past six years (actually, if 
the truth be known, over all my naif 
century of living) art-and-design all in 
one breathless breath have been made 
to cling together in much the same 
illogical way that science and arts have 
been separated as vehemently. It is an 
almost unimaginable fact that when 
someone" associates or dissociates 
certain notions if takes a long time to 
correct that concept; Lord-Show’s two 
societies is an illustration in point, 
(And incidentally, to 'refute Snow's 
premise' with the counterclaim that 
Snow was an indifferent author is 
inappropriate save in an equally false 

Thus with : Leverhulme, an august 
body of ancient minds focusing on 
unreality in an illogical way to prop- 
ound some unreasonable solutions to 
undefined problems, we hear that 
higher education should shorten the 


length of degrees. (One is forced to ask 
if the usual gestation period of the 
dinosaur is two years.) I mean the 
palpable absurdity of this suggestion 
must be glimpsed even by us, must it 
not? 

At a time when our international 
competitors enter their higher educa- 
tion stages at least a year older, with 
more equivalent A levels (and OF 
COURSE that means nothing in itself 
either!) and stay for as long as it takes 
to make then well cooked, before 
graduating them, we intend. If I am 
correct in understanding all the gob- 
bledegook, to package our lot burned 
black outside and runny raw inside! 

Especially in the design part of that 
ludicrous conglomerate by which we 
refer to two totally different activities, 
this cannot be reconciled at all with the 
noises, both blasts and bleatings, that 
were heard from the last government 
about the importance of good design to 
successful selling (and Ido not share 
that governments view that that is the 
objective of good design, by the way!) 

. have an educational system that, 

m concept, was created for an Empire 
from which we drew ail the raw 
materials we required into our own 
manufacturing'maw to regurgitate as 
products and by-products to an await- 
ing (if unwilling!) market. We do not 
have any of these three critically associ- 
ated factors any more, neither the raw 
materials, nor the manufacturing sys- 
tems, nor the guaranteed market; yet 
our educational systems are the same. 
Phewl Thus, frankly, what on earth is 


the good, let alone use, of asking the 
barren knights nboul the degree sce- 
nario? 

ft is well known that any collection of 
humans made to focus too long upon a 
complexity will, sooner or later, 
attempt to reduce it into smaller simple 
components. . . as if by doing so the 
very nature of complexity may be 
alterred! It is rather like associating 
two headlines in a newspaper reporting 
that the incidence of rape has increased 
rapidly over the last two months and 
that after his eight week visit the 
Archbishop of Bosnia-Herzegovena is 
returning home exhausted. (Back to 
Snow-Leavls, art-and-design, science 
and arts yet again. . .) 

If the truth could get out, as Ogden 
Nash would hope, it would quietly 
assert that if there is not enough cash in 
the kitty to offer degree level education 
to everyone, then there are at least two 
alternatives, not just one as the Wise 
Men imply; and that one of them is that 
it just might be better to raise the entry 
standards by selection rather than 
lower (he qualification on leaving. I, 
for one, simply cannot see the trauma 
of that, Even tne loathsome politicians 
will, in time, recognize (he ridiculous 
idea that, a country must invest most 
folly in its only guaranteed natural 
resource, Its people! 

Yours faithfully, 

GILES TALBOT KELLY. 

Head of the department of design, 
Teesside Polytechnic, 

Middlesbrough. 


SSRC suspicion 

Slf* - 1 am sure many social scientists 
would have read with interest that the 
Department of Trade and Industry has 
invited the Social Research Council to 
handle the £100,000 research program- 
me into ways of encouraging accept- 
ance of new technology. Given that tne 
gowrument has made heavy cuts in the 
SSRC budget oyer the last few years. It 
is perhaps not surprising that the 
announcement has been greeted with 
suspicion. What exactly is this 
initiative' which has the Prime Minis- 
ters personal seal of approval? With- 
out more Information it is difficult for 
social scientists to make a reasoned 
appraisal, 1 should like therefore simp- 
‘y to make three comments. 

First, at a practical level; (he com- 
plete work of the kind alluded to under 
the research project headings in about 
18 months looks to be a very difficult 
proposition.: How is this to be con- 
cretely accomplished? 

Secondly, it would be useful to know 
wmit guidance is being given to poten- 
tial research applicants. There are 
mgny social scientists in. a range of 
dBctplines who have a research interest 
i?Ti s ^.Perhaps it would be helpful 
f tho SSRC published more details in 
lhe. pages oh 7?je T//£S. Some con- 
" l™c l (ve comfnents could then be sent. 
15 It® SSRC from interested members 
or i5? tpcW science community. 1 
-^tojy.acwrding to Dr Cyrif Smith 
of the SSRC the contract is seen as an 
important test fpr social science. What 
kind of tesHs it and how will we know if 
we past |or fell?. > * V r 

!* i. \ • .* #i» 
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•» Depwmerttof sociology, 

. University of Glasgow. • 
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Extramural policy 

Sir, - Should universities make sepa- 
rate provision for their continuing 
education role? Your lively report 
(THES, August 26) on the discussion 
during the Commonwealth Universi- 
ties Conference at Birmingham, In- 
cludes three different answers. 

It will be most interesting to see what 
the report of the UGC Working Party 
on Continuing Education has to say 
about this. Meantime, the universities 
have already given a tacit answer in 
that the great majority have set up 


extramural departments. 

Most internal university colleagues, 
femlUar, perhaps with only one or two 
departments, may not realize how 
enormously they vary from one uni- 
versity to another - much more, T 
suggest, than any Internal departments 
based on a discipline. This in itself 
creates serious problems in trying to 
produce a national policy, 

Yours sincerely, 

R PETER WASSELL, 

Extramural Department, 

Edinburgh University. 


1 Part-time lecturers 

Sir, - I refer to Mr Gilbert Rocket’s 
letter (THES, August 26) in which he 
alleges that this university relies on 
part-time lecturers .In the summer 
term. The language of Mr Rocket’s 
letter is immoderate (what on earth is a 
“freelance moonlightr"?) and his 
charge, unjustified. 

Iq accordance with its educational 
policies, the university provides gener- 
ous levels of foll-time staffing through- ’ 
out the .year. Input by part-time staff 
represents only a modest proportion of 
the' total. Like other universities, we 
find :■ that > high \ quality - visiting 
academics and practitioners dhrlch the 
■situation and extend the range of 


specialisms available. 

Mr Rocket implies that most of 
Buckingham’s 1 academic staff are away 
in the summer. This’ is not the- case. 
Teaching staff are with us for three of 
our four terms. They take their annual 
term’s study leave as teaching needs 
and the syllabus require. Leave terms 
are planned far in advance, and are 
spread throughout the year. 

: I can assure Mr Rpcket that Buck- 
ingham maintains a very high degree of 
academic Integrity. 

Yours faithfully, : . . •” 

SIMON ELLIS, 

Registrar • 

The University- of Buckingham, 


Brunei money • 

Sir, - Your peer review (THES, Au- 
gust S) of politics departments stated 
that the London Schqol of Economics 
received only £90,000 in external fend- 
ing research over the last three years, 
while Brunei received oply £400,000. 

I hoped! had made it dear in answer 
ing your questionnaire that this depart- 
ment is concerned hot only with politics 


for studies in the fields of educational 
policy and social history. These do not, 
incidentally, consistfor the most part of 
survey work. Quite a few small grants, 
however, have been made to members 
of the department for political science 
research.,"-' r< 

v' J.' '.'--I - 
Youris faithfully, ' '- r 

MAURICE KOGAN, ; • ,1, 

Head of the .'depwtihbrtt of gbverri- 

1 nfefil,. : * " 1 *i -i . * 
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U nion View 


No winners in 
NAB ‘bingo’ 

Sir, - The report which appeared on 
the front page uf The THESon August 
26 can only cause horror and despair to 
those who look to the National Advis- 
ory Body to help create the stability so 
desperately needed by public sector 
higher education. 

Your headline suggests that, in de- 
termining the allocation of the pool. 
NAB is playing some highly sopnisli- 
catcd game uf Bingo where there can 
“winners’* and “losers'' selected 
apparently, almost ai random. 

There can however be no winners in 
a system which produces such wild 
year-on-year variations in college 
budgets or such discrepancies in fund- 
ing between one part of the public 
sector and another. - 
It must now be the duty of the NAB 
board to throw out the report which 
produced these lunacies and produce 
something more realistic, based on 
common sense rather than the statisti- 
cal mum bo jumbo which appears la fee 
such a marked feature of tne work of 
the Technical and Data Group. 

The proposals as they stand are quite 
unacceptable to this association and 
will be equally so to the rest of the 
public sector. 

Yours sincerely, 

CECIL ROBINSON, 

President. 

National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. 

Sir, - Your front page analysis ( THES 
August 26) rested, as you made clear, 
on a confidential report prepared by 
the Department of Education and 
Science. You failed to make it clear, 
however, that the report did not con- 
tain target student number figures: in 
consequence, both the headUnc and 
the initial inference drawn in the article 
are wrong. Of the 29 polytechnics in 
England, 25 are being consulted on a 
student number target larger than lheiT 
present student population, and for 20 
of them, the figure is also larger than 
they proposed. 

The debate about student numbers, 
add about the balance to be sought 
between access and (he unit of re- 
source, has already featured in your 
columns. Because student numbers ore 
going: up, and the Money available Is 
not, 1 the unit of resource Is going down. 
In consequence, a college with more 
students In 1984/85 may receive less 
money from the pool in the later year: 
the financial analysis which you fea- 
tured illustrates this. 

I should add three further points^ 

• present consultative exercise is a real 
part of the planning exercise: we 
expect some or pur proposals to change 
as a result of It, both in respect of 
student numbers, and, consequently, 
of .proposed financial allocations: 

• the exercise has principally been 
carried out on an individual college 
basis: given this, we regard the notion 
of a polytechnic subsector and a 
polytechnic “share" of numbers (or 
Money) as relatively meaningless and 
certainly unhelpful; 

• nevertheless, the significant role of 
major institutions 3n the local authority 
sector, in terms of their quality and 
balance of work, and their contribution 
to national provision, has been taken 
into account in our work, as the figures 
In my first paragraph demonstrate. 

The position of the polytechnics' In 
,- lho consultative proposals fa so differ- 
ent 1 from that implied in yoiir article, 
that I hope you will feel able lo give the 
contents of this letter equal promin- 
ence, "" 

Yours faithfully ; • 

JOHN S. SEVAN, 

Secretary, • ' , •. 

National Advisory Body for locnl au- 
thority higher' education, t 

One-liner i ; . 

Sir, t Your; editorials are jtoo long, 
unlike this loiter. . . : 

Yours faithfully, ' 

RUPERT BRISTOW, 

25. Broadfieid Hoad, . 
Folkestone, -i : 

Kenf. \ 


Room with 
a view 
of the sea 

For the Association of University 
Teachers, as well as academic institu- 
tions, September is the start of a new 
session. Bui instead of returning from 
the seaside we will actually be setting 
out for northern shores and. I hope. a. 
room with a view. 

When lhe AUT delegation arrives ai 
Blackpool for the 115th Trades Union 
Congress . it will be the eighth time that 
we have taken part as an affiliated 
union. The delegates at the TUC this 
year represent a lota! membership 
approaching 10.5 million from the 
whole field of employment and sadly, 
now, unemployment. 

How is it, you may lie wondering, 
that unions with such diverse interests 
and views can get together and express 
some common purpose? 

Much of the work of the TUC goes 
on out of view of the television camer- 
as, though not necessarily in sniokc- 
filled rooms! The TUC is an opportun- 
ity for the trades union movement lo 
get together once a year to share 
problems and suggest solutions. 

This year’s congress will have to do 
some very deep heartsearching on the '** 
question of talking to Mr Tebbit and 
consider possible responses to future 
legislation which will restrict our abili- 
ties to defend the rights of members. 

The AUT delegation naturally has to 
represent n wide and diverse political 
membership and so we have always 
attempted to influence policy where 
the Association has expressed its clear 
wishes through our representative 
council. 

This year we have two motions. The 
first suggests that the balance between 
military and civil research and develop- 
ment is wrong and asks for a major 
transfer of funds to the civil sector and 
appointments particularly to the uni- 
versities so as to go some way to 
restoring this Imbalance of research 
fending. 

The other motion will be calling on 
the TUC to reject the Department of 


Letters for publication should arrive 
i»> should be 

as short as possible ana written , on- 
side ofi 'ih4 paper- The editor 

' r to ' Cli ^ ^ ' a ^ i ^- 



Education and Science estimates of r 
future demands for higher education 
places based on demographic changes 
and seek to- persuade the government 
to consider a real 'policy on student 
access instead of hiding behind cash 
limits and population graphs. 

During the past year the TUC 
general cou ncil has submitted evidence 
to the University Grants Committee 
working party on continuing education 
and will oe meeting UGC officials In 
the autumn. This statement reaffirms 
the TUC’s view thnt access to con- 
tinuing education will only be ex- 
panded if grants and study leave from 
employment are made available as of 
right to all employees. 

There are innny who will decry the 
TUC as Undemocratic dad- unreprC- A ' 
sentatlve and chief among these critics . 
will probablybe the modern Conserva- 
tive party. Bui, as will be apparent 
from your television screens, congress 
is a good deni less stagemanaged than 
the Conservative Party conference. 

Last year, hs is the traditloit, the 
TUC was, held at the fashionable . 
Regency resort ofBrighton arid s petit a . 
lot of time building casties iq the air. 

In the cold reality of the north-west, 
congress is likely ip come back to earth 
anapccept that It needs a fundamental 
reapprnlsa I of Its message and the ways 
of getting It across. The association will „ 
■be adding, its Voice to this* review. 

This country has always had a fine 
tradition' of dissent and acceptance of 
democratic, opposition and the. TUC 
has always played an important foie In 
putting forward the views oil those who 
actually keep our society going. ■_ . 

5. : ;j- Diana Wiftfwick 
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fyt aufhpf is. general secretary of tfif 
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